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The Honorable Thonas J. Foley 
The Speaker 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

The Committee on Children, Vouth, and Families is pleased to 
transmit the enclosed report entitled "U.S. Children and 
Their Families: Current Conditions and Recent Trends,^ 1989." 

The report, which is being filed in accordance with Title II, 
Section 206. (a) of H. Res. 84, expands and updates two 
previous reports of the same name. It represents a concise 
statistical summary of the most recent national data on 
population and residence, family environment, parental 
employment and child care, income and economic well-being, 
education, health and health-related behaviors, behavior and 
attitudes, and selected government programs affecting 
children. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Sincej^jgly, \ 

GEOWrETRlLLER 
Chairman 
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U.S. CHILDREN AND THEm FAMILIES: 
CURRENT CONDITIONS AND RECENT TRENDS, 1989 

INTRODUCnON 

U.S. Children and Their Families: Current Conditions and 
Recent lYiinds, 1989" re-examines the status of America's 
children and families. It confirms what the two previous 
editions of this committee report have identified: major 
demographic, social and economic changes over the past 
two decades have had pufound effects on the lives of the 
nation's children and families. 

The report documents the continuing change in family 
demographics: 

• Families with children today comprise only 
36 percent of all American households 
compared to 45 percent in 1970 and 38 
percent in 1980. 

• Children continue to decrease as a share of 
the entire population, however, between 
1980-1986, the number of preschool children 
increased by nearly 11 percent and will 
continue to grow through 1990. Minority 
children will be an increasing proportion of 
all children, comprising nearly one in four 
children by the year 2010. 

• Between 1980-1988, the number of children 
living only with their mother increased by 21 
percent, from 11.4 million to 13.5 million. 

• During the 1980s, the proportion of children 
under 18 with working mothers increased 
from 53 percent in 1980 to .60 percent in 
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1988. Women with infants make up the 
fastest growing group in the labor force. 

Throughout the 1980s, the most profound influence on 
American families has been the mounting economic pres- 
swes which have diminished their resources and made 
more children more vulnerable. The combined effects of 
persistently high rates of poverty, declining earnings, under- 
employment, and single parenting have made childhood far 
more precarious and less safe for millions of America's 
children. Because these conditions are significantly worse 
for black and Hispanic families, their children grow up in 
disproportionately greater jeopardy. 

For example: 

• Children, especially young children, continue 
to be the single largest poverty group. In 
1987, one in five children, and one in four 
preschool children, lived in poverty. Black 
and Hispanic children are two-to-three times 
more likefy to be living in poverty than are 
white children. 

• Median family income has increased slightly 
since 1985 but is still below 1970 levels, in 
real ten is. Family incomes of black and 
Hispanic children have continued to decline. 
Overall, the median famify income of white 
children is more than 1-3/4 times that of 
Hispanic children, and double that of black 
children. Between 1970 and 1987, the 
median income of children Uving in single- 
parent families declined by 19 percent. 

• Among low-income families with children, 
average family income declined 14 percent 
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between 1979 and 1987 compared with a 19 
percent increase for the highest-income 
families. 

• In 19&8, 20 percent of all children had no 
form cf public^ private heahh insurance 
coverage compared with 17 percent in 1982. 

The most extreme examples of the social consequences of 
this economic stress appear in the dramatic increases in 
child abuse reports, juvenile arrests and children living in 
foster homes and public and private residential facilities. 

Some signs of progress also are apparent in this assess- 
ment: 



• The gap between the reading, science, and 
mathematics scores of black and white 
children continues to narrow. While black 
youth continue to trail white youth in acade- 
mic achievement scores, their scores have 
improved at a much higher rate. 

• Average SAT scores continue to rise slowly 
but steadily, reversing a significant decline 
during the 1970s. 

• Today's children are more likely than past 
generations of children to have parents who 
graduated from high school, increasing from 
70 percent in 1979 to 78 percent in 1988. 

• The number of alcohol-related traffic deaths 
among teens has decreased by 27 percent 
between 1982-1987. 
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This report is the Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families' third national assessment since 1983 of the 
conditions in which American children and their families 
live. By including new data, such as that on young chil- 
dren, homeless children, working families and pediatric 
AIDS, we are able to pi jsent a sharper portrait of the 
social, health and economic circumstances of American 
families, and one that can be of greater value to Congress, 
the Administration, and other policymakers in developing 
improved policies that benefit our families. 

At the same time, we do not use every statistical series 
available, but only those for which there are reasonably 
reliable na*?onal measures. Nevertheless, it is important to 
note that national data may mask regional and local dif- 
ferences. 

In providing a detailed account of social and economic 
conditions affecting children and their families, our reports 
have utilized, as well as stimulated, new and more sophisti- 
cated data collection on children and families. Federally 
funded surveys now include detailed analyses on child care 
arrangements, child health status, child nutrition, family 
living arrangements, and parental employment. 

This information is critical in enabling policymakers to 
make informed decisions about funding for family and child 
programs, but it does not go far enough. There remains a 
serious lack of solid, national statistics on minority children 
and children at-risk. And the fact that many federal 
agencies fail to analyze and publish data in a timely fashion 
continues to handicap effective public policymaking for 
these children. 

Statistics may appear cold and impersonal, but they depict 
a reality which calls for action. The numbers presented in 
this report and its predecessors tell us that not just for one 
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or two years, but day after day in this decade, children 
continue to be assaulted by volatile economic and social 
forces. The persistent problems of poverty and poor health 
are compounded by alarming rises in homelessness, youth 
violence and the emergence of drug addiction and AIDS 
among babies. 

As children decline as a propoition of the American 
population, their lives become more precious, and our 
responsibility to them even greater. The test now is wheth- 
er we are motivated to promote policies that we know can 
reverse these alarming trends in the 1990s, or whether we 
will enter the 21st century besieged by the worst effects of 
our failure. 

We hope that this report, which confirms dramatic and 
continuing changes in the conditions and lives of American 
families, will further enhance our ability, and our willing- 
ness, to make sound policy choices for their benefit and for 
the well-being of the nation. 
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POPULATION AND RESIDENCE 



(1) 



1. Child Population . By July 1990, there will be approxi- 
mately 64.3 million persons under the age of 18 living in the 
United States. As a result of the post-World War II baby boom 
and the subsequent T)irth dearth" of the 1970s, there has been a 
marked fluctuation in the overall size of the child population 
during the past four decades, with the total number of children 
ranging from 47 million in 1950 to nearly 70 million in 1970. By 
1980, the number of children had fallen to below 64 million, but 
it is expected to rise to about 67 million by the year 2000, and 
then to decline to 65 million by 2010. 

These fluctuations are reflected in the changing composi- 
tion of the child population by age. The number of preschool 
children has increased by more than 3 million since 1980, but is 
expected to decrease again by the turn of the century. When 
compared v^dth 1970, the number of elementary-school children 
continues to be low, but will increase through the year 2000 
before dropping off again. The number of secondary-school 
youth will decline through 1990, but then increase by the turn 
of the century. 

Although the number of children has fallen since the 1970s, 
the size of the overall population has continued to increase. 
Thus, children now make up a smaller fraction of the total 
population - 26 percent - than they did in the past - 36 percent 
in 1960. By 2010, children v^dll represent only 23 percent of the 
population. Minority group members will continue to grow as a 
proportion of all children, comprising 1 in 3 children by 2010. 
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Number of Children Under 
by Age and Race/Hispanic Origin, 



Total 
ages 0-17 

Age 

0-5 

6-11 

12-17 



1940 1950 



40.4 47.3 



12.7 
13.1 
14.6 



19.1 
15.3 
12.9 



64.2 



24.3 
21.7 
18.2 



Number In Millions 
1970 1980 1985 



18 

1940-2010 



1990 2000 2010 
(pr53ected)— 



69.6 63.7 63.0 64.3 67.4 64.8 



21.0 19.6 21.6 23.0 21.3 21.5 
24.6 20.8 19.8 21.8 22.9 21.2 

24.1 23.3 21.6 19.5 23.2 22.2 



Race/Hlspar fc Origin 



White 35.5 
Non-White 4.9 
Black na 


41.3 
6.0 

na 


55.5 
8.7 
na 


59.1 
10.6 
9.5 


52.5 
11.2 
9.5 


51.1 
11.9 
9.6 


51.9 
12.4 
10.3 


53.5 
13.9 
11.4 


50.5 
14.3 
11.5 


Hispanic na 


na 


na 


na 


5.3 


6.3 


7.1 


8.7 


9.7 


Children as 
a percentage 
of total U.S. 
population 31% 


31% 


36% 


34% 


28% 


26% 


26% 


25% 


23% 



na - Not available. 



Note: "Non-white" refers to all races other than white, and Includes 
blacks, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and any other race except white. 
Blacks comprise the great majority of non-whites. People of Hispanic 
origin can be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census Volune, Characteristics 
of the Population, U.S. Suroaary . Table 52, 1980 Census Voluae, fleneraT 
Population Charccteristlcsy U.S. Suwaarv . Table 41, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 311, EstlStes of the Population of the United 
States by Single Years of Aoe. C6ior> and Sex. 1900 to 1959. pages 22- 
a. 42-43, Se?1es P-25. Ho?1l7. tfelldnarv fat<.atS oIl fte'poSlatlQn 

of the United States by Age. Sex, and Race: l87fl to IWl, T&ieT: 

Series P-Z5. no. 985> Est imates 9!_yft_Pppu if gSeUnlted States 

Aoe^ Sex, and Raca: isro to 1985. Taftle z. Serlei 
Projections of the Hispanic Popmatlon; 1983 to 2080 
P-Z5, No. 952, Projections of toe Popuiailo 
Age. Sex, and Racet 1555 to Z080 . Table 6. 



ie z. Series P-Z5, lip. 

0^ Table 2, Series 
United States bv 
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2. Births and Birth Rates, An estimated 3.9 million babies 
were bom in the United States during 1988, the largest number 
of births since 1964. The rise in births is mostly a reflection of 
the increasing number of T)aby boom*" adults in their childbear- 
ing years, since birth rates have risen relatively little since 1975 
and are lower than they were in 1970. The black birth rate in 
1986 was nearly 50 percent higher than the white rate. 
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NuiRber of Live Births (in thousands), 1950-1988 

1250 mo 1970 19^ igggt 1985 1W6 }SSL 

Total 3,632 4,258 3,731 3,144 3,612 3,761 3,757 3,809 3,913* 

White 3,108 3,601 3,091 2,552 2,899 2 991 2 970 w na 

ficn-WhIte 524 657 640 592 714 769 786 ra na 

Biack na 602 572 512 590 608 621 na na 



Live 81rths per 1,000 people In U.S. population 



Total 24.1 24.0 18.4 14.6 

White 23.0 22.9 17.4 13.6 

rton-WhIte 33.3 32.9 25.1 21.0 

Black na na 25.3 20.7 



1960 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


15.9 


15.8 


15.6 


15.7 


15.9* 


14.9 


14.8 


14.5 


na 


na 


22.5 


21.4 


21 4 


na 


na 


22.1 


21.1 


21.2 


na 


na 



* Provisional data. 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the 
^n^ted States. 1986. Vol. I, Natality, Table 1-1. and Honttlv vitai 
aTathtics Report. Vol. 37, No. 12, March 28, 1989. 
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3. Average Number of Children Born Per Woman . In 1986, 
the average number of children bom per woman was 1.84. Since 
1975, this number has been below replacement level, i.e., the 
level required to maintain the population at its current size 
(about Z06 children per woman). After the post-World War 11 
baby boom, the number of children bom per woman fell dramati- 
cally among both non-whites and whites. For whites, the number 
has risen slightly since the mid-1970s. 

Although differences have decreased somewhat over time, 
non-whites continue to have more children per woman than 
whites. In 1960, non-white women had an average of one child 
more than white women. By 1986, the difference was down to 
less than one-half. 

Although Hispanic women have more children than 
non-Hispanic women, there is substantial variation within the 
Hispanic population. Women of Mexican origin, for example, 
have more children, on average, than black, non-Hispanic women. 
Cuban women, on the other hand, have even fewer children than 
non-Hispanic white women. 
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Average Number of Children Bom Per Womant 1940-1986 
(Total Fertility Rates/1000) 



1940 


1950 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


Total 2.30 


3.09 


3.65 


2.91 


2.48 


1.77 


1.84 


1.84 


1.84 


White 2.23 


2.98 


3.53 


2.78 


2.39 


1.69 


1.75 


1.75 


1.74 


Non-White 2.87 


3.93 


4.52 


3.81 


3.07 


2.28 


2.32 


2.26 


2.28 


Black na 


na 


4.54 


3.83 


3.10 


2.24 


2.27 


2.20 


2.23 



Total Hispanic^ 2.53 

Mexican 2.90 

Puerto Rican 2.05 

Cuban . 1.30 

Other Hispanic^ 2.06 

Non-Hispanic 1.81 

White 1.69 

Black 2.35 



Note: Total fertility rates show the number of children that would be 
born to 1»000 women If they were subject at each year to the oBserved 
age specific fertility rates In a given year. Dividing by 1.000 gives 
the average number of children that a typical woman would bear under the 
same assumptions. Because the total fertility rate Is unaffected by 
differences In the age conposltlon of women 15-49. It Is a useful 
statistic for conparlng fertility across different populations. 

1 Data on Hispanic origin were obtained from 22 reporting states, 
accounting for about 90 percent of all Hispanic origin births In the 
United States, but for only about 57% of all births In the nation. To 
calculate total fertility rates. It Is necessary to know the nunter of 
women in each age and ethnicity category. For the states reporting 
Hispanic origin Information on their birth certificates, such data are 
currently only available during census years. 

2 Includes Central and South American and other and unknown Hispanlcs. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics. 1988. Vital Statis tics 
of the Unltyl States, 1986, Vol. I. Natality. Table 1-6 and NCHS. S.J. 
Ventura. "Births of Hispanic Parentage. 1980." Monthly Vital Stati stics 
Report. Vol. 32. No.6. Supplement. Table 5. 
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4. Fertility Rates by Age . The number of births per 1,000 
women in a particular age group - the age-specific fertility rate 
- has fallen in most age and race groups from highs recorded 
during the peak years of the baby boom. An exception is the 
rate for very young white teenagers, which increased by 50 
percent between 1960 and 1986 and by 20 percent between 1970 
and 1986. The fertility rate for very young black teenagers, which 
was more than 7 times higher than the white rate in 1986, has 
declined since 1970, but remains higher than it was in 1960. 
Fertility rates for white women in their thirties fell during the 
1970s but have turned upward in recent years. Fertility rates 
among women in their early forties are half of what they were in 
1970 and are substantially lower than they were in 1960. 

Trend data are not cunently available by Hispanic origin 
of the mother. The age-specific fertility rates, however, demons- 
trate the wide diversity in reproductive behavior within the 
Hispanic population. Mexican-origin women exceed the fertility 
rates of all other groups at ages 20 and older. Cuban women, on 
the other hand, have the lowest rates of any group - Hispanic or 
non-Hispanic. 
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, Fertility Rates by Age, 1940-1986 
(Births Per 1,000 Wonen in Age Group) 



Total 



1985 
1980 
1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 



White 



1986 
1980 
1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 



Bhick 



1986 
1980 
1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 



Total 

15-44 10-14 
Years Years 



65.4 
68.4 
87.9 
118.0 
106.2 
79.9 



61.9 
64.7 
84.1 
113.2 
102.3 
77.1 



82.4 
88.1 
115.4 
153.5 
na 
na 



Hispanic, 1980^ 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

Cuban , 

Other Hispanic^ 

Non-Hispanic, 1980 67.1 

White 62.4 

Black 90.7 



95.4 
111.3 
7/.0 
41.9 
75.3 



1.3 
1.1 
1.2 

.8 
1.0 

.7 



.6 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.2 



4.6 
4.3 
5.2 
4.3 

na 
na 

1.7 
1.9 
2.3 
.3 
.9 
1.1 
.4 
4.6 



15-19 
Years 

50.6 
53.0 
68.3 
89.1 
81.6 
54.1 



82.2 
95.6 
83.0 
25.3 
52.3 
51.5 
41.2 
105.1 



20-24 
Years 

108.2 
115.1 
167.8 
258.1 
196.6 
135.6 



41.8 
44.7 
57.4 
79.4 
70.0 
45.3 



98.1 
100.0 
140.7 
156.1 
na 
na 



156.4 
176.8 
133.3 
80.2 
123.7 
112.8 
105.5 
152.2 



25-29 
Years 

109.2 
112.9 
145.1 
197.4 
166.1 
122.8 



30-34 

69.3 
61.9 
73.3 
112.7 
103.7 
83.4 



35-39 
Years 

24.3 
19.8 
31.7 
56.2 
52.9 
46.3 



101.5 
109.5 
163.4 
252.8 
190.4 
131.4 



143.7 
146.3 
202.7 
295.4 
na 
na 



108.3 
112.4 
145.9 
194.9 
165.1 
123.6 



68.9 
60.4 
71.9 
109.6 
102.6 
83.4 



23.3 
18.5 
30.0 
54.0 
51.4 
45.3 



40-44 
Years 

4.1 
3.9 
8.1 
15.5 
15.1 
15.6 



3.7 
3.4 
7.5 
14.7 
14.5 
15.0 



105.9 


62.2 


25.5 


5.1 


109.1 


62.9 


24.5 


5.8 


136.3 


79.6 


41.9 


12.5 


218.6 


137.1 


73.9 


21.9 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


132.1 


83.2 


39.9 


10.6 


147.1 


95.2 


48.4 


14.9 


98.5 


58.7 


26.9 


6.1 


84.1 


48.4 


17.2 


3.6 


118.6 


74.1 


33.9 


8.0 


111.9 


62.2 


19.6 


3.6 


110.6 


59.9 


17.7 


3.0 


111.7 


65.2 


25.8 


5.8 



1 Data on Hispanic origin were obtained froD 22 reporting states. 

hS I5?*«'' "^^^ n^smic origin births in the 

United States, but for only about 57 percent of all births In the 
IS "j^^" calculate age-specif Ic birth rates, It is necessary to know 
the wnnber of wonen In each age and ethnicity category. For the states 
reporting Hlspan c origin Infomatlon on their birth certificate!. sSi 
data are currently only available during census years. 

2 Includes Central and South American and other and unknown Hlspanlcs. 

?'^r^'c.''5*^°"?i»^*"**'' "ealt'' Statistics. Vi tal Statisti cs of the 
Un ted States, 1986. Vol. I. Natality. Table l-fa. .d um. S.J. VentS . 
yfiTonTspinTc Parentage. 1980.- Monthly Vital Statistics Report. 
Vol. 32. No.6, Supplement. Tables 5 and 6. ^ 
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5. Fertility of U.S. Women by Employment Education^ Race, 
and Hispanic Origin . Regardless of race or Hispanic origin, 
>vomen with more education bear fewer children and are more 
likely to be childless than women with fewer years of schooling. 
Across all education levels, white women have fewer children 
than either black or Hispanic women. Working women and 
women in professional or managerial occupations bear fewer 
children than do other women. 
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Children Ever Bom Per 1,000 Koinen and Percent Childless, 
by Labor Force Status and Occupation, June 1987 

Current Aoe of Wtmn ^ 

18-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 

Chil- 
dren 

Born Per- 

Per cent 
1,000 Child- 
Women less 



Total 429 71.7% 

Labor Force 
status 



Chil- 




Chil- 




Total 


dren 




dren 




No. 


Born 


Per- 


Born 


Per- 


of 


Per 


cent 


Per 


cent 


Chil- 


1,000 


Child- 


1,000 


Child- 


dren 


Women 


less 


Women 


less 


(mil.) 


1*369 


31.6% 


2,089 


15.6% 


71.3 



nriaRr force 296 79.2% 1,148 39.1% 1,938 17.8% 45 i 

Uneuployed 546 65.2% 1,644 23.1% 2,532 8.3% 3 4 
Not In L.F. 801 50.9% 1,934 12.2% 2,502 9.4% 26.1 

Occupation^ 
rianagerlal 
and pro- 

T , 794 54.2% 1,598 25.3% 9.2 

Technical,sales, 
administrative 

support 226 83.0% 1,092 39.2% 1,881 17.3% 17.7 
iervicc— 
related 

FaSlJS!*^^"^ '^•^ ^'^^^ ^'^^^ 

forestry, and 

PrIJiSffi ^^'^ ^'^^^ 20.3% .6 

production, 

craft, repair 341 78.2% 1,216 36,6% 2,084 16.8% 1.2 
Operators, 
fabricators, 

& laborers 477 64.8% 1,569 25.6% 2,175 11.8% 4.7 



1 Among those esployed. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Fertility 
of American Women; June 1987. Series P-20, Ho. 427, Table 2. 



(continued) 
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Children Ever Bom Per 1,000 Ifooen and Percent Childless, 
by Education and Race/Hispanic Origin, June 1987 

Current Age of }kmn 



18^24 Years 

Children 

Bom Per Percent 
1,000 Child- 
Women less 



25^34 Years 

Children 

Bom Per Percent 
1,000 Child- 
topn less 



35-44 Years 

Children 

Bom Per Percent 
1.000 Child- 
Women less 



Total 
Nuater 
of 
Chil- 
dren 
(«1K) 



Total 


429 


71.7% 


1.369 


31.6% 


2.089 


15.6% 


71.3 


All Races 
Less iiian H.S. 
High School 
ScM college 
College/aore 


885 
478 
158 
79 


49.0% 
66.9% 
87.7% 
93.6% 


2.162 
1.529 
1.241 

728 


12.0% 
22.9% 
33.7% 
57.4% 


2.919 
2.133 
1.938 
1.611 


8.8% 
12.2% 
15.1% 
26.6% 


15.7 
32.2 
13.5 
10.0 


White 

Less than H.S. 
High School 
Soae college 
CollegeAnre 


837 
427 
140 
60 


50.9% 
69.6% 
89.2% 
94.8% 


2.061 
1.487 
1.204 

720 


13.1% 
24.2% 
35.1% 
■58.3% 


2.760 
2.114 
1.913 
1.577 


9.0% 
12.1% 
15.5% 
28.2% 


11.3 
26.6 
11.1 
8.6 


Black 

Less than H.S. 
High School 
Sone college 
College/more 


1.078 
756 
286 
290 


39.8% 
51.7% 
76.6% 
81.0% 


2.553 
1.777 
1.411 

878 


8.3% 
15.0% 
25.7% 
43.7% 


3.557 
2.375 
2.124 
1.848 


8.0% 
11.9% 
11.1% 
16.2% 


3.7 
4.8 
1.9 
.8 



Hispanic^ 
Less than H.S. 
High School 
Some college 
College/more 



1.085 


43.4% 


2.381 


11.9% 


3.185 


6.6% 


4.1 


505 


65.2% 


1.732 


18.6% 


2.582 


9.4% 


2.4 


235 


81.9% 


1.373 


26.6% 


2.166 


9.2% 


.8 


na 


na 


621 


63.0% 


1.544 


28.5% 


na 



na Population base too small to provide reliable estimates. 

1 Persons of Hispanic Origin may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Fertility 
of American Women; June 1987, Series P-20, Ho. 427, Table 2. 
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6. Births to Unmarried Women . In 1950, only 4 percent of 
all births were to unmarried mothers, whereas in i986, births to 
unmarried mothers accounted for 23 percent of all births - nearly 
one in four* The number of births to unmarried mothers per 
year has increased by a factor of five, from 142,000 in 1950 to 
878,000 in 1986. In 1986, 2 out of 3 births to unmarried women 
were to women over the age of 20. 

While the number of births to unmarried women has risen, 
the number of births to married women has declined. Thus, the 
proportion of children bom to unmarried women has been rising 
rapidly. Among blacks, three out of five births now occur outside 
marriage, despite a decline in the rate of births to unmarried 
black women. Almost 32 percent of Hispanic births and 16 
percent of white births in 1SS6 were to unmarried mothers. 

The proportion of unmarried births accounted for by 
teenage mothers has declined from 50 percent in 1970 to 33 
percent in 1986. However, the proportion of births to teens that 
occurs outside marriage continues to increase. In 1986, 61 
percent of all births to women under age 20 were non-marital. 
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Number (thousands) 

Percent of 
all births 

Non-marital . 
birth rate^ 

Number of births 
to unmarried women 
under 20 

(thousands) 59 92 200 223 272 280 290 

Percent of all births to 
women under 20 that 

are non-marital na 1:5% 31% 40% 48% 59% 61% 

Percent of total non-marital 
births that are to 

women under 20 42% 41% 50% 50% 41% 34% 33% 
Pcrccfit of All Births Occurring Outside Harriage. by Race/Hispanic Origin 



White 1.8% 2.3% 5,7% 7.3% 11.0% 14.5% 15.7% 

Non-white 18.0% 21.6% 34.9% 44.2% 48.5% 51.4% 52.4% 

Black na na 37.6% 48.8% 55.3% 60.1% 61.2% 

Hispanic na na na na 23.6% 29.5% 31.6% 

rton-HlspanIc na na na r 18.5% 21.6% 22.8% 

Non-lfcirital Birth Rate^, by Race/Hispanic Origin 

White 6.1 9.2 13.9 12.4 17.f 21.8 23.2 

Non-white 71.2 98.3 89.9 79.0 77.2 73.2 74.8 

Black na na 95.5 84.2 82.9 78.8 80.9 

Hispanic na na na na 52.0 na na 

Non-Hispanic na na na na 27.7 na na 



Births to Unmarried Women, 1950-1986 

1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 

142 224 399 448 666 828 878 

4.0% 5.3% 10.7% 14.2% 18.4% 22.0% 23.4% 

14.1 21.6 26.4 24.5 29.4 32.8 34.3 



1 Births per 1,000 unmarried women aged 15-44. 

Note: Data on Hispanic origin are based on Information from 22 report- 
ing states In 1980 and from 23 reporting states and the District of Co- 
luihbia In 1985 and 1986. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics. Vital Statistics of t he 
Spited States. Annual Natality Volumes for 1950. I860, im] 1^75. IflflO, 
1985. and 1986; Monthly Vital Statistics Report. "Advance Report of 
Final Natality Statistics, 1986/ vol. 37. flo.3. Supplei»nt. Table 27; 
ftonthiy Vital Statistics Report /Births of Hispanic Parentage. 1985." 
vol. 36. no. 11. Supplement. Table 6; Monthly Vital Statistics Repor t, 
^Births of Hispanic Parentage. 1980." Vol. 32. No. fi. Supplement. Tables 
I and 11. 
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7. Households with Children . Families with children, 
particularly married couples with children, are a decreasing 
proportion of all households. By 1987, only 36 percent of all 
households were occupied by families with children, compared 
with 45 percent in 1970. As of March 1987, nearly 32 million 
of the 89.5 million households in the U.S. were occupied by 
families with children under the age of 18. 
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Number and Proportion of U.S. Households 
with Children Under 18 end Under 6, 1970-1987 



Number of Households (In millions) 



All households 

Family households 
With children under 18 
With children under 6 



1970 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


63.4 


80.8 


86.8 


88.5 


69.5 


51.5 


59.6 


62.7 


63.6 


64.5 


28.8 


31.0 


31.1 


31.7 


31.9 


13.9 


13.5 


14.2 


14.6 


14.7 



Percent Distribution 



All households 
Family households 
With children under 18 
Married couple 
Female householder 
Male householder 
With children under 6 
Married couple without 
Other families without 
Non-family households 





100.0% 


100.0% 




81.2% 


73.7% 




45.4% 


38.4% 




40.3% 


30.9% 




4.5% 


6.7% 




.5% 


.8% 




21.9% 


16.7% 


Idren 


30.3% 


29.9% 


Idren 


5.6% 


5.4% 




18.8% 


26.3% 



100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

72.3% 71.9% 72.1% 

35.8% 35.8% 35.6% 

27.9% 27.8% 27.5% 

6.9% 6.9% 7.0% 

1.0% 1.1% 1.1% 

16.4% 16.5% 16.4% 

30.1% 29.7% 30.1% 

6.3% 6.3% 6.4% 

27.7% 28.1% 27.9% 



Note: The Bureau of the Census defines a farollY as a group of two or 
more persons residing together and related by birth, marriage, or jop- 
tlon. A household consists of all those persons who occupy a nousing 
unit. It Includes related family roeinbers, and all unrelated persons. If 
any. A person living alone In a housing unit or a group of unrelated 
persons sharing a housing unit Is counted as a household. A non-fami Iv 
household consists of a person or persons maintaining a household while 
living alone or with non-relatives only. A householder is usually the 
person, or one of the persons. In whose name the home Is owned or rented. 
If there Is no such person In the household, the householder can be ariy 
adult household meniber. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, Nos. 411, 419, and 424, Household and Family Characteristics: 
Harch 1985 > March 1986. March mh Table ^1 in each volume, plus — 
unpublished revised tables for 1970 and 1980. 



23-883 - 89 - 2 
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8. Households with Children by Racg and Hispanic Origin. 
Because of the earlier childbearing and higher fertility rates of 
Hispanics and blacks, minority households are more likely than 
non-minority households to contain persons under the age of 18. 
As of March 1987, 58 percent of Hispanic households, 49 percent 
of black households, but only 37 percent of white households, 
contained a person or persons under the age of 18. The average 
numbef of young persons under 18 per household containing such 
persons is higher among Hispanics and blacks. In 1987, the 
number was 2.14 for Hispanics, 1.98 for blacks, and 1.81 for 
whites. 
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Number and Proportion of U.S. Households with Children, 
by Race and Hispanic Origin, March 1987 



Number of Households (in millions) 



Type of household 
All households 

Households.with menbers 

under 18^ 
Households with no members 

under 18 

Average r«ber of raeinbers under 
18 per household with persons 
under 18 

Households with children who 
are related to householder 

Households with own children 
of householder: 
— under 18 years of age 

— 8-17 years of age 

— under 6 years of age 

— under 3 years of age 



All 
Ethnic 
Groups 



White Black Hispanic 



89.5 


77 3 


Q Q 




34^3 


28.4 


4.9 


3.1 




48.9 


5.0 


2.3 


1.84 


1.81 


1.98 


2.14 


33.8 


27.9 


4.8 


3.1 


3h9 


26.7 


4.2 


2.9 


23.6 


19.5 


3.3 


2.1 


14.7 


12.4 


1.8 


1.6 


8.7 


7.5 


1.0 


.9 



AH households 

Households.with weaterz 

under 18^ 
Households with no meinbers 

under 18 

Households with children who 
are related to householder 

Households with own children 
of householder: 
— under 18 years of age 

— 6-17 years of age 

— under 6 years of age 

— under 3 years of age 



Percent Distribution 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



38.4% 
61.6% 

37. av 



35.6% 
26.4% 
16.4% 
9.8% 



36.7% 
63.3% 

36.1% 



34.6% 
25.2% 
16.1% 
9.7% 



49.3% 
50.7% 

48.4% 



42.2% 
33.7% 
18.4% 
10.0% 



57.9% 
42.1% 

56.8% 



52.8% 
38.3% 
29.1% 
16.3% 



1 Includes households where the householder or spouse was under 18, as 
well as households with own or related children. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 424, Household and F^ily Characteristics: March 198 7. 1988. 
Tables 1, 21, ^nST^. 
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9- Families with Related Children . As of March 1988, there 
were 34 million families with related children in the United 
States. Three-quarters of these families - 25.5 million - were 
married-couple families. Nearly 8.5 million - one in four - were 
single-parent families. 

The number of families with related children under 18 grew 
by 4 million between 1970 and 1988, but the number of married 
couples with children was half-a-million lower in 1988 than in 
1970. During the same interval, the number of singleparent 
families more than doubled. 

Since 1975, the number of Hispanic families with children 
has grown by 85 percent, whereas the number of black families 
with children has risen by 24 percent, and the number of white 
families with children has increased by only 4 percent. Of the 
4.6 million Hispanic families with children in 1988, 70 percent 
were married-couple families and 23 percent were female-headed 
families. Of the 4.9 million black families with children, half were 
female-headed families and 45 percent were married-couple 
families. 
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(NtflBbers in Millions) 






1960 


1970 


197S 


1980 


1985 


1987 


1988 


27.0 


29.8 


31.3 


32.4 


32.9 


33.8 


34.0 


24.1 


26.1 


25.9 


25.6 


25.0 


25.6 


25.5 


2.5 


3.4 


4.9 


6.0 


6.8 


7.1 


7.2 


.3 


.4 


.5 


.7 


l.I 


1.1 


1.3 



Hmb^r of Families with Related Children linder 18 and 
Percent Distribution by Fa»11y Type, 1960-1988 



All Miles vlth 
relitsd chllikm 

Type of Fawllv 
Named-couple 
Single-parent: 

Femle-headed 

Hale-headed 

f^ercent Distribution 

Married-couple 39.3% 87.5% 82.6% 79.1% 76.0% 75.6% 75.2% 
Single-parent: 

Fenale-headed 9.4% 11.3% 15.7% 18.6% 20.7% 21.0% 21.1% 

itele-headed 1.3% 1.2% 1.7% 2.3% 3.3% 3.4% 3.7% 

Wilte fairtlles with 

related chlldkTn 24.1 26.3 26.Q 27.3 27.4 27.9 27.9 

Percent Distribution 
fiamed-coupTe 
Single-parent: 

FeMle-beaded 

Nale-headed 

Black fiirtlles vltli 
related clilldirsn 

Percent Distribution 
Married-couple 
Single-parent: 

Feeale-hoaded 

Male-headed 

NISMttilc fairilles with 

related dilldren na na 2.5 3.0 3.9 4.4 4.6 

Percent Distribution 
Marrled-coupTe 
Single-parent: 

Fenale-headed 

Male-headed 



na 


na 


na 


33.7% 


81.0% 


80.4% 


80.3% 


na 


na 


na 


14.2% 


15.8% 


16.3% 


16.1% 


na 


na 


na 


2.1% 


3.2% 


3.3% 


3.6% 


na 


3.4 


3.9 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 


4.9 


na 


na 


55.9% 


48.8% 


44.3% 


46.5% 


45.4% 


na 


na 


41.4% 


48.0) 


51.8% 


49.6% 


50.1% 


na 


na 


2.7% 


3.2% 


3.9% 


3.9% 


4.5% 





na 


77.8% 


75.3% 


71.7% 


70.8% 


69.8% 


na 


na 


18.7% 


20.1% 


23.0% 


23.4% 


23.4% 


na 


na 


3.5% 


4.6% 


5.3% 


5.8% 


6.8% 



«ote: The Census Bureau defines a "faally" as a group of two nr more 
persons related by birth, earrlage, or adoption who reside together; all 
such persons are considered as neiBbers of one family. Every family must 
Include a householder. Boarders with children who are unrelated to the 
hous'^'^older are not Included In the count of families. "Related chil- 
dren" In a family Include the householder's own children under 18 and all 
other children In the household who are related to the householder by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
60, fk). 163, Poverty In the United States: 1987 , February 1989, Table 3. 
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10. Geogyaphlc Residence of Child Population . Overall, 46 
percent of children under 18 Irved in the suburbs of metropolitan 
areas in 1988, 30 percent lived inside the central cities, and 23 
percent lived in non-metropolitan areas. There has been some 
growth in the number and proportion of black and Hispanic 
children living in suburbs, but as of 1988, 50 percent of white 
children lived in suburbs, but only 38 percent of Hispanic children 
and 25 percent of black children were suburban residents. 

Minority children, particularly low-income children, are 
concentrated in the inner cities and poor neighborhoods of the 
major metropolitan areas. Between 1976 and 1988, the propor- 
tion of Hispanic children living in central cities increase! from 
47 percent to 54 percent, and the proportion in poverty areas 
grew from 34 percent to 41 percent. 

During the same period, the proportion of black children 
in central cities remained at about 56 percent and the proportion 
in pc.^erty areas stayed at about 53 percent. By contrast, only 25 
percent of white children were central city dwellers in 1988, and 
only 12 percent lived in poverty areas. 

Nineteen percent of all children and 47 percent of those 
in poor families lived in high poverty areas in 1988. Whereas 71 
percent of poor black children and 58 percent of poor Hispanic 
children lived in poverty areas, only a third of poor white children 
resided there. 



Note: Poverty areas are those where 20 percent or more of the 
population was below the poverty level as of the last census. 
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Distribution of Child Population In Central Cities, Suburbs, 
and Non-Netropolltan Areas, and In Poverty Areas, 1976 and 1988 

Number (millions) Percent Distribution 





19/0 


1 noo 


1976 


1988 


All related children 










under 18 


64.8 


62.3 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Living In metro areas 


43.1 


47.7 


66.5% 


76.6% 


Inside central cities 


17/1 


ion 


26.9% 


30.4% 


Outside central cities 


25.6 


28.7 


39.6% 


46.1% 


Living outside metro areas 


21.6 


14.6 


33.5% 


23.4% 


Living In poverty areas 


13.5 


11.8 


20.9% 


18.9% 


Poor children In areas 




t).o 


46.1%* 


46.8%* 


Wilte children 


54,1 


50.4 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Living In metro areas 


35.2 


37.9 


65.0% 


75.3% 


xnsiQe central cixies 


11 .0 


1^ .0 


01 


^3.0% 


Outside central cities 


23.5 


25.3 


43.5% 


50.3% 


Living outside metro areas 


19.0 


12.5 


35.0% 


24.7% 


Living In poverty areas 


8.2 


6.2 


12.7% 


12.3% 


ruor cni iuren in arcab 


9 9 
c. *L 


£. .3 




J/1. W 


Black children 


9.4 


9.5 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Living In metro areas 


6.9 


7.8 


73.9% 


81.5% 


iiibiuc Central Cibicb 


3 . J 


0 .4 




30. 


Outside central cities 


1.6 


2.4 


17.0% 


25.2% 


Living outside metro areas 


2.4 


1.8 


26.1% 


18.5% 


Living In poverty areas 


5.1 


5.0 


54.0% 


52.7% 


Poor children In areas 


2.7 


3.1 


70.7%* 


71.1%* 


Hispanic children 


4.9 


6.7 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Living In metro areas 


4.0 


6.1 


80.8% 


91.6% 


Inside central cities 


2.3 


3.6 


46.8% 


53.9% 


Outside central cities 


1.7 


2.5 


34.0% 


37.8% 


Living outside metro areas 


.9 


.6 


19.2% 


8.4% 


Living In poverty areas 


1.7 


2.7 


33.9% 


40.6% 


Poor children In areas 


.8 


1.5 


51.3%* 


57.5%* 



* Percentage of poor children In ethnic group who live In poverty areas. 

Note: Shifts In metro residence are partly due to changes In definition 
of metropolitan statistical areas. The changes In definition have In- 
creased the area and population of metropolitan areas. Determination of 
poverty status Is based on family Income In previous year (I.e., 1975 and 
1987). 

Source: Child Trends, calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 106, Tables 9 and 42, and No. 163, 
Tables 4 and 12, and unpublished data. 
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11- Residence of Children in Owned. Rented and Publicly 
Subsidized Housing . The number and proportion of children 
living in housing owned by their parents or other family members 
have declined since the early 1980s- The number in owned 
housing dropped from 44 million, or 71 percent, in 1981 to less 
than 40 million, or 64 percent, in 1988. The proportion in rented 
housing increased from 29 to 36 percent over the same period. 
About 3.7 million children, or 6 percent, lived in publicly-owned 
or publicly-subsidized rental housing in 1988. 

Most poor children (73 percent) and children in female- 
headed families (68 percent) resided in rental housing in 1988. 
Home-ownership has declined among these groups as well. 
Whereas 36 percent of poor children lived in owned housing in 
1981, only 27 percent did so in 1988. Twenty-two percent of 
poor children lived in public housing in 1988. 
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Number and Proportion of Children Living In 
Owned Housing. Rented Housing, and Public Housing, 
by Family Type and Poverty Status. 1976-1988 

NuiTiber of Children Percent Distribution 

(in millions) 



All related 
children under 18 


1976 
64«6 


1981 
62.3 


1988 
62.1 


1976 
100% 


1981 


1988 
1 nn& 


Living in: 
Owned housing 
Rented housing 
Public hoM^ina 


45.2 
19.5 


44.0 

18.3 

*\ -» 


39.9 
22.5 
3.7 


70* 
30 
6 


71% 
29 
4 


64% 
36 
6 


In Families With 
Female Householder, 
No Husband Present 


10.5 


11.3 


12.9 


lOOV 


100% 


100% 


Living in: 
Owned housing 
Rented housing 
Public housing 


3.9 
6.6 
1.9 


4.6 
6.7 
1.8 


4.1 
8.8 
2.7 


37% 

63 

id 


40% 

60 

16 


32% 

68 

21 


In Families Below 
Poverty Level In 
Previous Year 


10.8 


11.1 


12.4 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Living in: 
Owned housing 
Rented housing 
Public housing 


4.0 
6.9 
1.9 


4.0 
7.1 
1.8 


3.3 
9.1 
2.7 


37% 

63 

17 


36% 

64 

16 


27% 

73 

22 



Note: Public housing includes both publicly-owned units and privately, 
rented, publicly-subsidized units. 

Source: Child Trends, Inc. Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 163. Table 17 (1989V No 
133, Table 23 (1982): and No. 106, Table 24 (1977)! 
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12. Ch ildren Living in Institutions and Group Quarters . In 
1980 over 260,000 children in the U.S. were living in institutions 
and group quarters, or about 400 children per 100,000. The 
proportion under the care of institutions, such as mental hospitals 
and correctional facilities, was 262 per 100,000. Most of these 
were in "other" institutions, which includes detention centers, 
diagnostic and reception centers, training schools, and homes for 
unmarried mothers. A smaller proportion - 146 per 100,000 - 
was in group quarters such as military quarters, group homes, 
rooming or boarding houses, and college dorms. 

Black children were much more likely than white children 
to be living in institutions (particularly correctional and "other" 
institutions); whereas Hispanic children were more likely than 
whites to be living in group quarters. 

Overall, there has been a steady decline since 1960 in the 
proportion of children living in institutions and group quarters, a 
decline shared by whites, blacks, and (since 1970) Hispanics. This 
decline in the proportions has been greatest for the populations 
in group quarters. While more recent data on the full range of 
non-household living arrangements of children are unavailable, 
data on juveniles in custody (see Table 103) show sharp increases 
in recent years, increases large enough to reverse the decline in 
the rate of institutional living for children. 
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Number and Rate (per 100,000) of Children (under age 18) 
Living in Institutions or Group Quarters, 1950-1980 



Type of Institution or Quarters 

ALL RACES/ETHNIC GROUPS 

Institutions 
Hental Hospital 
Nursing Home 

Correctional institution 
Other Institutions 

Group Quarters . 
Rooning or Boarding House" 
Military Quarters^ 
College Dormitory 
Other Group Quarters 

WHITES 

Institutions 
Mental Hospital 

Correctional institution 
Other Institutions 

Grot^) Quarters . 
Rooming or Boarding House" 

'^Military Quarters^ 
College Dormitory 
Other Group Quarters 

BLACKS ^ 

Institutions 
Hental Hospital 
Nursing Home 

Correctional institution 
Other Institutions 

Group Quarters 
Rooming or Boarding House" 
Military Quarters'^ 
College Dormitory 
Other ,Group Quarters 



1960 


1970 


1980 


Rate 


Rate 


Nuinber 


Rate 


670 


572 


260,425 


408 


370 


342 








27 


16,494 


25 


— 


3 


5,514 


9 




a 




1 7 




312 


134,395 


211 


300 


231 






147 


73 




10 


65 


36 


91 Q7Q 

CX tiff if 


Or 


27 


27 


7A HI 


«X> 


60 


94 


34,712 


54 


599 


497 


173856 


345 


351 


304 


113 795 


CiSM 




25 




9<i 




a 




1 1 




275 


91,695 


182 


248 


192 




11Q 


88 


55 


7 ^11 


19 


72 


38 


17 909 




28 


29 


17 




59 


71 


18,107 


35 


1,122 


1,004 


57120 


607 


490 


560 


40,252 


428 




41 


3,133 


33 




3 


1,170 


12 




a 


4,371 


46 




516 


31,578 


335 


632 


444 


16,858 


179 


517 


174 


1,681 


18 


26 


25 


2,844 


30 


23 


20 


3,579 


38 


67 


226 


8,764 


93 


(continued) 
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Hiotber and Rate (per 100,000) of Children (under age 18) 
Living In Institutions or Group Quarters, 1960--1980 
(continued) 



Type of Institution or Quarters 

HISPANICS 

Institutions 
Mental Hospital 
Nursing Home 
Correctional Institution 
Other Institutions 

Group Quarters . 
RooKing or Boarding House'' 
Military Quarters^ 
College Domltory 
Other Group Quarters 



1960 
Rate 



1970 


1980 




nuiTDer 


Kaxe 


508 


26,856 


476 


270 


13,531 


240 


16 


935 


17 


4 


340 


6 


a 


923 


16 


250 


11,333 


201 


239 




236 


80 


2,223 


39 


3) 


1,662 


29 


13 


2,148 


38 


110 


7,292 


129 



a In 1970, 
facilities. 



•Other Institutions" Includes those In correctional 



b In 1960 and 1970, "RooMing or boarding house" Included, among other 
categories, persons living In houslna units In which 6 or more unrelated 
persons were living together. In 1960, this definition was changed from 
"6 or more" to "10 or more." Had the same definition been applied In 
1980, a larger proportion of children wcild have been classified as 
living In rooming or boarding houses. 

c In 1960 and 1970 "military quarters" coroprlses only males living In 
military quarters. The figures for 1980 include females as well. This 
adds about 7 percent to the nuaeber of persons In military quarters In 
1980. In 1970 and 1980 persons stationed on ships are Included In 
•military quarters." In 1960 these persons are Included In "other group 
quarters." 



d The figures for 1960 are for non-whites, rather than for blacks, 
great majority of non-whites In the U.S. are black. 



The 



Source: Calculated from the following tables: 1960 U.S. Census of 

Population; Volume 1, Characteristics of the Population; Part 1, U.S. 
Summary; Table 182; 1970 U.S. Census of Population; Volume 1, 

Characteristics of the Population; Part 1, U.S. Sumnary; Section 2, 

Chapter D, Detailed Characteristics; Table 205; 1980 U.S. Census of 
Population; PC80-1-D1-A, U.S. Sumnary, Detailed Population 
Characteristics; Table 266. 
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13- Homeless Children. Estimates of the number of children 
in the United States who are homeless on any given night range 
from less than 50,000 to 500,000. The number of homeless 
people has increased in recent years, and the characteristics of 
the homeless population have changed to include signiCcantly 
more families and children. Studies by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development indicate that, on any given 
night, the proportion of shelter-using homeless who are family 
members has increased from 21 percent in 1984 to 40 percent in 
1988.^ 

Homeless adults with children are more likely than homeless 
alone to be female and members of a minority grou^.. They are 
less likely to have a historj' of mental hospitalization, chemical 
dependency, or imprisonment, and are more likely to be receiving 
benefits such as food stamps, AFDC, and General Assistance. 
Homeless adults with children also spend less time homeless, on 
the average. 

An additional group of concern, not usually included in 
calculations of homeless youth, are runaways. While there are no 
current data available that would provide a firm estimate, it has 
been estimated that, since 1976, the annual number of runaways 
is approximately 1 million.^ 



"A Report on the 1988 National Survey of Shelters for the 
Homeless,** U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Office of Policy Research, March 1989. Exhibit 12. 



^ Estimate provided by the staff of the Federal Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Program, Department of Health and Human 
Services, 1989. 
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Estimates of the Hmber of Homeless Children 



Source Year 



Urban 
Institute 



1987 



a.S. Dept. 1988 
of Housing 
and Urban 
Development 

National 1987 
Acadeny of 
Sciences 



U.S. 1988 
Department 
of Education 



National 
Coalition 
of Homeless 



1984 



35,000 

homeless 

children 



40,000 
homeless . 
children ^ 



100,000 

homeless 

children 



220,000 
school -aged 
homeless 
children ^ 



500,000 

homeless 

children 



Explanatory iotes 

Includes only homeless using shelters 
over a 7-day period In cities with 
pop. over 100,000. Based on a nation- 
ally representative sample of service- 
using homeless Individuals and provid- 
ers of food and shelter for the home- 
less. Data collected In March 1987. 

Includes only shelter-using population 
In cities with population over 25,000 
on an average night In 1988. Based on 
a proaablllty sample of 200 shelters. 

Refers to any givui night In the U.S. 
Estimate based on total of 735,000 
homeless on any given night. Of these, 
25 percent are members of Intact fami- 
lies, of whom 55 percent are children. 

Based on state-collected data received 
from 45 states. Combines data of a 
variety of types. Including dally 
counts, annual estimates, and partial 
counts from two states. The inajorlty of 
states (40) reported annual counts. 
Fourteen states Included data on 
numbers of preschool children, which 
totalled 33,119. 

Refers to aay given night In U.S. 
Calculated by advocacy groups based on 
their contacts with service providers 
and shelter operators nationwide. 



a HUD reported that the total number of homeless people was 
180,000, 30 percent cf whom were single-parents and their 
children, and 6 percent of whom were couples witn children. 

b The sources for the numbers used In this estimate are as fol- 
lows: 735,000 homeless on ar\y given night— National Alliance to 
End Homelessness, 1987; 25% are family members— U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, 19*36; of these, 55% are children— Brrbanel, J., 1985. 

c State Educational Agencies encountered difficulties In gather- 
ing the data, and used different methods and sources. Thus, the 
quantity and quality of Information varied across locations. 

Note: Estimates of the homaless population take two forms: annual esti- 
mates and polnt-ln-tlme counts. The former attenpts to assess the number 
of people In need of iielp In a year, the latter provides Information on 
the number of shelter beds that are needed on a given night. 
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Source: Burt, Martha, and Barbara Cohen, "Feeding the Hcwneless: Does 
the Prepared Meals Provision Help?" Report to Congress on the Prepared 
Meals Provision, Volume II, Urban Institute, October 1988, Tables 2, 7, 
21, and 25; "A Report on the 1980 National Survey of Shelters for the 
Homeless," U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Office of 
Policy and Research, March 1989, Exhibits 1 and 12; "Homelessness, 
Health and Human Needs," National Acadeoy of Sciences, Institute of Med- 
icine, 1988, page 11; "Report to Congress of the Education of the Home- 
less Children and Youth Program," U.S. Department of Education. February 
1989; unpublished data from the National Coalition of the Homeless, 
March 1989. 
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Selected Characteristics of Service-Using Homeless Adults With and 
Without Children in Cities Over 100,000 (Weighted Percentages), 1987 



Sex 
Tale 

Female 
Race 
TTack 

White 

Hispanic 

Other 

Marital Status 

Currently Harried 

Divorced/Separated 

Widowed 

Jtever Married 
^ Months HocBless 

Mean 

Median 

# Nights in Shelter in Past Week 
None 

One 

Ti^c-Six 
Seven 

# Months without a J ob 
Mean 

Median 
Resources 
^ Food Staisps 

Work 

AFDC 

General Assistance 
SSI 

Other Benefits* 
Handouts^ 
Other ^ 

Cash Income Hast month) 
Tean 
Median 
History of ; 

Mental Hospitalization 
Chemical Dependency Ir^tient 

% With Neither of above 
Jail for > 5 days 
State/Federal Prison 

% With Neither of above 



Homeless with 
Children 

12% 
88% 

54% 
22% 
20% 
4% 

23% 
25% 
6% 
47% 

14.6 
4.5 

4% 
13% 
17% 
66% 

43.5 
19.5 

48% 
23% 
33% 
33% 

2% 

4% 

4% 
26% 

$301 
$300 

11% 
12% 
84% 
18% 
2% 
82% 



Homeless 
Alone 

88% 
12% 

39% 
49% 

9% 

3% 

9% 
30% 

6% 
56% 

41.3 
12.0 

27% 
25% 
17% 
31% 

48.3 
20.0 

14% 
24% 

1% 
10% 

4% 

7% 
18% 
43% 

$146 
$64 

20% 
35% 
54% 
56% 
26% 
40% 



a Other Benefits include SSDI, Social Security, veteran's benefits, 
worker's coi|)ensation, une«plo>ment insurance. 

b Includes receiving money from relatives, friends, trading or 
swapping things, gifts, selling blood, other. 

Source: Burt, Martha, and Barbara Cohen, "Feeding the Homeless: Does the 
Prepared Meals Provision Help?" Report to Congress on the Prepared Meals 
Provision, Volume M, Urban Institute, Ocotober 1988. Tables 2, 7, 21 
and 25. 
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14. Children Who Move Each Year One in five young people 
in the U.S. moves to a different residence each year. More than 
13 million children and youth between the ages of 1 and 19 
moved between March 1986 and March 1987. Over 83 percent 
of the youth who moved, moved within the same state, and 65 
percent moved within the same county. Nearly 14 percent of the 
movers moved to a different state. 

Children between the ages of 1 and 4 are more likely to 
have moved than are older children and adolescents. Nearly 4 
million of these young children - more than one-quarter - 
moved within the 12-month period. 



4, 
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Number and Proportion of 
U.S. Children Who Hoved Between 
March of 1986 and March of 1987 



Numbers of Children (In thousands) 

Moved within the United St^jfus 

U.S. Total Tame 

Ages Population Movers County 

1-19 66,588 13,452 8,767 

1-4 14,430 3,956 2.631 

5-9 17,518 3.546 2.360 

10-14 16,454 2.731 1.816 

15-19 18,186 3.219 1.960 



Same 


Different 


Moved from 


State 


State 


Abroad 


2.439 


1.875 


370 


717 


509 


99 


654 


468 


64 


465 


371 


78 


603 


527 


129 



Percent of Population In Age Group 



Aqes 


Total 
Population 


All 

Movers 


Sane 
County 


Sane 
State 


Different 
State 


Hovea from 
Abroad 


1-19 


100.0% 


20.2% 


13.2% 


3.7% 


2.8% 


.6% 


1-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 


100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 


27.4% 
20.2% 
16.6% 
17.7% 


18.2% 
13.5% 
11.0% 
10.8% 


5.0% 
3.7% 
2.8% 
3.3% 


3.5% 
2.7% 
2.3% 
2.9% 


.7% 
.4% 
.5% 

7fr 



Percent of All Movers 

All Sane Sane Different Moved froii 

JaSL. i^YSrs County State State Abroad 

1-19 100.0% 65.2* 18.1% 13.9% 2.8% 

1-4 100.0% 66.5% 18.1% 12.9% 2.5% 

5-9 100.0% 66.6% 18.4% 13.2% 1.8% 

^-5* 17-0* 13.6% 2.9% 

15-19 100.0% 60.9% 18.7% 16.4% 4.0% 



fP^^l "-5; °f Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, Ho. 430, Geographical Kobllltv! itarch 1986 to Hardi 1987 . Table 
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15. Children bv State and Region, Between 1980 and 1986, 
the total number of children under 5 in the U.S. increased by 
nearly 11 percent Several states have experienced even more 
dramatic increases in their preschool-aged populations. The 
number of children under 5 increased by 55 percent in Alaska, 
for example, by 37 percent in Florida, and by more than 25 
percent in Arizona, California, and Texas. Other states have 
experienced declines in this age group. The largest decline 
occurred in West Virginia, where there was a 16 percent decrease 
in the number of children under 5. Iowa, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Idaho also experienced declines of 6 percent or more. 

Most states experienced declines in the number of school- 
aged ohlldren (ages 5-17). This reduction was primarily due to 
tbb substantial downturn in births in the early 197Qs. The decline 
in this age group was greatest in the Northeast. 
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NuiDber of Children by State and Regicn, 1980-1986 



Htnrber (In thousands) 
1980 1986' 



under 5-17 Under 5117 
5 Years Years 5 Years Years 



WriH) STATES 

New England 
Maine 

New Hanpshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Kiddle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

HIDWEST 

East Worth Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Vest North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

somH 

South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Dist. of Colujnbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 



16,348 


47,407 


3,103 


9,980 


/DO 


o coir 

2,525 


79 


243 


DO 


196 


JD 


109 


JJ7 


1,153 


57 


186 


185 


638 


O OA T 

^,34/ 


7,455 


t 1 Off 

1 ,136 


3,552 


463 


1,528 


IM 


2,376 


4,380 


12,538 


3,080 


8,985 


787 


2,307 


419 


1,200 


842 


2,401 


685 


2,067 


34/ 


1,011 


1, jUU 


3,553 


jU/ 


O03 


999 
LLC 


604 




1 AAO 

l,00o 


33 


13d 


58 


147 


123 


324 


181 


468 


5,542 


16,096 


2,482 


7,635 


41 


125 


27i: 


895 


34 


109 


361 


1,114 


146 


414 


404 


1,254 


239 


703 


415 


1,231 


570 


1,789 



18,128 


45,143 


3,353 


8,731 


848 


2,180 


82 


220 


73 


187 


40 


100 


381 


960 


63 


164 


209 


549 


2,505 


6,551 


1»230 


3,145 


499 


1»332 


776 


2,074 


4,394 


11,363 


3,061 


8,069 


779 


2,075 


393 


1,084 


871 


2,187 


661 


1,809 


357 


914 


1,334 


3,294 


324 


786 


204 


543 


OTA 

3/0 


939 


CO 

DO 


132 


IIV 




125 


302 


193 


453 


6,318 


15,930 


2,880 


7,373 


45 


115 


323 


788 


46 


91 


408 


1,030 


122 


388 


432 


1,192 


255 


682 


468 


1,245 


782 


1,848 



Percent Change 

1980»-1986 
unair 

5 Years Years 

10.9% -4.8% 

8.1% -12.5% 

12.1% -13.6% 

4.5% -9.3% 

16.4% -4.3% 

9.8% -8.1% 

13.1% -16.8% 

11.0% -12.0% 

13.0% -13.9% 

6.7% -12.1% 

8.0% -U.4% 

7.6% -12.8% 

3.9% -12.7% 

.3% -9.4% 

-.6% -10.2% 

-1.1% -10.1% 

-6.1% -9.6% 

3.5% -8.9% 

-3.5% -12.5% 

2.9% -9.6% 

2.6% -7.3% 

5.5% -9.1% 

-8.0% -10.1% 

4.5% -6.9% 

5.1% -3.0% 

1.9% -6.2% 

1.7% -6.8% 

6.8% -3.2% 

14.0% -1.0% 

16.0% -3.4% 

9.0% -8.4% 

18.6% -11.9% 

34.2% -16.2% 

13.1% -7.5% 

-16.1% -7.8% 

6.8% -5.0% 

7.0% -3.0% 

12.8% 1.1% 

37.1% 3.3% 



(continued) 
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Hunter of Children by State and Region, 1980-1986 
(continued) 

KuBjber (In thousands 



East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

Vest South Cdrrtral 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahooa 
Texas 

VEST 

Nountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



1980 








1980- 


Under 


T:i7 


Under 




under 


5 Years 


Years 


5 Years 


Years 


5 Years 


1J21 


3,237 


1,104 


3,071 


-1,5% 


283 


800 


264 


745 




326 


972 


327 


923 


.4% 


296 


866 


295 


820 


-•4% 


215 


599 


218 


583 


1,1* 


1,939 


5,223 


2,335 


5,486 


20.4% 


176 


496 


173 


472 


-1,6% 


362 


969 


400 


947 


10.6% 


233 


622 


267 


632 


14.4% 


1,169 


3,137 


1,495 


3,435 


27.9% 


3,323 


8,793 


4,063 


9«119 


22.2% 


994 


2,464 


1,147 


2,628 


15.4% 


64 


167 


68 


163 


4.9% 


94 


213 


88 


223 


-6.0% 


15 


101 


47 


107 


5.2% 


216 


592 


267 


599 


23.2% 


115 


303 


135 


309 


17.4% 


214 


578 


282 


629 


31.8% 


190 




188 


431 


-1.0% 


56 


160 


73 


167 


29.2% 


2,329 


6,328 


2,916 


6,491 


25.2% 


306 


833 


339 


817 


10.8% 


198 


525 


192 


494 


-3.1% 


1,708 


4,681 


2,235 


4,874 


30.8% 


39 


92 


60 


111 


55.3% 


78 


198 


90 


196 


15.1% 



-5:17 

Years 

-5.1% 
-6.9% 
-5.1% 
-5.3% 
-2.6% 

5.0% 
-4.8% 
-2.3% 
1.7% 
9.5% 

3.7% 

6.6% 
-2.6% 



4.7% 
6.6% 
M% 
x.9% 
8.9% 
23.1% 
4.3% 

2.6% 
-2.0% 
-6.0% 

4.1% 
20.7% 

-.9% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, State Population and Household 
Estimates, with Age. Sex. ayi CoBMnento of Change: 1961-1986 . Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1010, Tables 5 and 7. 
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16. Children as a Proportion of ^oite Population . In 1986, 
children under age 5 accounted for 7.5 percent of the entire U.S. 
population and children aged S to 17 accounted for .an additional 
19 percent. Although most states had similar proportions of 
children as the U.S. as a whole, a few. states had larger propor- 
tions. In Utah, for example, children under 5 comprised just over 
11 percent of the state population and children 5 to 17 comprised 
nearly 26 peixent of the state population. Alaska also had a 
higher proportion of children than the nation as a whole. In 
Rorida, on the other hand, despite large increases in the number 
of children living in the state since 1980, children represented a 
smaller proportion of the population than for the nation as a 
whole. 
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Proportion of State Population That Is Under 5 
and 5-17 Years of Age, 1980-1986 



UflTH) STATES (total) 
mOMEASr 

■ev England 

Halne 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Kiddie Atlantic 

Hem York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

HUMEST 

East iorth Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Uest Morth Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTH 

South Atlantic 

Delaware 
Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 



inyer ■ 


5-17 


Under 




i Years 


Years 


5 Years 


Years 


7.2% 


20.9% 


7 *ik 


1ft 7k 


6.3% 


20.3% 


6.7% 




6.1% 


20.4% 


6.7% 


17.1% 


7.0% 


21.6% 


7.0% 


18.8% 


D.OV 


21.2% 


7.1% 


18.2% 


7.0% 


21.4% 


7.3% 


18.6% 


5.9% 


20.1% 


6.5% 


16.5% 


6.0% 


19.7% 


6.5% 


16.9% 


6.0% 


20.5% 


6.6% 


17.2% 


6.4% 


20.3% 


6.7% 


17.6% 




OA Oft* 


6.9% 


17.7% 


6.3% 


20.7% 


6.5% 


17.5% 


6.3% 


20.0% 


6.5% 


17.4% 


7.4% 


21.3% 


7.4% 


19.2% 


7.4% 


?1.6% 


7.3% 


19.3% 


7.3% 


21.4% 


7.2% 


19.3% 


7.6% 


21.8% 


7.1% 


19.7% 




21.0% 


7.5% 


18.9% 


7.4% 


22.3% 


7.2% 


19.8% 




21.5% 


7.5% 


19.1% 


7.6% 


20.7% 


7.6% 


18.7% 


7.5% 


21.2% 


7.7% 


18.6% 


7.6% 


20.7% 


7.2% 


19.1% 


7.2% 


20.5% 


7.3% 


18.5% 


8.4% 


20.9% 


8.5% 


19.5% 


8.5% 


21.3% 


8.4% 


19.5% 


7.8% 


20.7% 


7.8% 


18.9% 


7.7% 


19.8% 


7.9% 


18.4% 


7.4% 


21.4% 


7.6% 


19.2% 


6.7% 


20.7% 


7.0% 


18.0% 


6.9% 


21.1% 


7.1% 


18.C 


6.5% 


21.2% 


7.2% 


17.7% 


5,4% 


17.1% 


7.4% 


14.6% 


6.7% 


20.8% 


7.0% 


17.8% 


7.5% 


21.2% 


6.<% 


19.9% 


6.9% 


21.3% 


6.8% 


18.8% 


7.6% 


22.5% 


7.6% 


20.2% 


7.6% 


22.5% 


7.7% 


20.4% 


5.9% 


18.4% 


6.7% 


15.8% 



(continued) 
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Proportion of State Population That Is Under 5 
and 5-17 Years of Age, 1980-1986 
(continued) 

1980 1986 
Under 5^ under 5-17 
5 Years Years 5 Years Years 



East South Central 


7.6% 


22.1% 


7.3% 


20.2% 


Kentucky 


7.7% 


21.9% 


7.1% 


20.0% 


Tennessee 


7.1% 


21.2% 


6.8% 


19.2% 


Alabama 


7.6% 


22.2% 


7.3% 


20.2% 


Mississippi 


8.5% 


22.8% 


8.3% 


22.2% 


west Soutii Central 


8.2% 


22.0% 


8.7% 


20.4% 


Arkansas 


7.7% 


21.7% 


7.3% 


19.9% 


Louisiana 


8.6% 


23.0% 


8.9% 


21.0% 


Oklahoma 


7.7% 


20.5% 


8.1% 


19.1% 


Texas 


8.2% 


22.0% 


9.0% 


20.6% 


WEST 


7.7% 


20.4% 


8.3% 


18.7% 


Mountain 


8.7% 


21.7% 


8.6% 


20.2% 


Montana 


8.2% 


21.3% 


8.3% 


19.9% 


Idaho 


9.9% 


22.6% 


8.8% 


22.3% 


Wyoming 


9.6% 


21.4% 


9.3% 


21.2% 


Colorado 


7.5% 


20.5% 


8.2% 


19.3% 


New Mexico 


8.8% 


23.3% 


9.1% 


20.9% 


Arizona 


7.9% 


21.2% 


8.5% 


19.0% 


Utah 


13.0% 


24.0% 


11.3% 


25.9% 


Nevada 


7.0% 


19.9% 


7.5% 


17.3% 


Pacific 


7.3% 


19.9% 


8.2% 


18.2% 


Washington 


7.4% 


20.2% 


7.6% 


18.3% 


Oregon 


7.5% 


19.9% 


7.1% 


18.3% 


California 


7.2% 


19.8% 


8.3% 


18.1% 


Alaska 


9.7% 


22.8% 


11.3% 


20.8% 


Hawaii 


8.1% 


20.5% 


8.4% 


18.4% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, State Population and Household 
Estimates^ with Age, Sex, and tomponents of Change; Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1010. Table 8. 
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17. Immigrant Chtldrcn, In 1987, over 170,000 young people 
under the age of 20 legally immigrated to the United States. 
Some of these youths immigrated with their families; others were 
orphans being adopted by U.S. citizens; and others were joining 
family members already living in the United States. Nearly a fifth 
of these young people were children under 5 years of age, and 
one-third were adolescents aged 15-19. The primary regions of 
origin were Asia and North America, The countries within these 
regions contributing the most immigrants were Mexico, the 
Philippines, Korea, the Dominican Republic, and Jamaica. 
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Number of Irrmigrant Children Admitted to the U.S., by Age of Child 
and Region and Selected Countries of Origin, Fiscal Year 1987 

„_ Aoe of Child 

^ Under 5 lo^n? iri? 

ygars years years years years 



Nuniber 

Percent of total iimiigrant 

population* 1987 
Percent of iunii grant 

population under age 20 
lanmigrants per 1,000 U.S. 

population in age group 

Region & Selected 
Countries of Orig in 
iSli 

Canixxtla 

Mainland China 

India 

Kotea 

Philippines 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
North Aaerica 
Canada 
Mexico 
Caribbean 
Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Haiti 
Jamaica 
Europe 

West Germany 

Poland 

Portugal 

United Kingdom 
South itarica 

Colombia 

Guyana 
Central itaerlca 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 
Africa 

Egypt 

South Africa 
Oceania 
Australia 
Fiji 



171,612 32,733 37,501 43,939 57,439 



28.5% 



5.4% 



6.2% 



7.3% 9.5% 



100.0% 19.1% 21.9% 25.6% 33.5% 



2.42 



77,026 
4,690 
4,854 
5,981 
13,791 
14,388 
4,291 
9,609 
63,079 
3,509 
17,911 
31,880 
3,826 
11,223 
3,670 
9,358 
13,996 
1,711 
1,616 
1,268 
3,471 
13,539 
3,482 
4,274 
9,768 
3,571 
1,914 
2,894 
444 
529 
1,076 
252 
438 



1.79 


2.12 


7 fi? 


17,642 


16,974 




144 


1 031 


1 447 


375 


1,004 


1 fii<; 


1,742 


1,360 


1 


6,665 


2,183 


2 1^7 


2,630 


3,093 


3 75? 


2,021 


1,808 


207 


515 


1,851 


9 911 


8,791 


12,750 


17,685 


824 


1,001 


821 


3,485 


2,829 


4,660 


3,168 


6,635 


9,214 


15 


328 


783 


1,307 


2,383 


3,205 


281 


938 


1,233 


1,061 


2,138 


2,883 


2,744 


3,635 


3,337 


482 


354 


251 


198 


530 


505 


250 


315 


295 


655 


890 


857 


2,818 


3,220 


3,512 


1,000 


832 


750 


459 


1,058 


1,317 


1,311 


2,282 


2,988 


280 


819 


1,234 


410 


400 


525 


530 


643 


791 


137 


115 


84 


123 


122 


154 


208 


278 


285 


67 


67 


61 


84 


119 


120 



3.11 



24,081 

2,068 
1,860 
1,636 
2,806 
4,913 
255 
4,366 
23,853 
863 
6,937 
12,863 
2,700 
4,328 
1,218 
3,276 
4,280 
624 
383 
408 
1,069 
3,989 
900 
1,440 
3,187 
1,238 
579 
930 
108 
130 
305 
57 
115 



Note: An immigrant is an alien admitted to the United States as a lawful 
permanent resident. 

Source: unpublished tables provided by the U.S. Department of Justice. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; and U.S. 8ureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, United States Population Estima tes by Aoe' 
Sex> and Race ; 1980 tc 1987 . Ser^^s ^^g. \m 7nkl^ ^\ ^ ^- 
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18, Foreign-»Born Child Population . The 1980 census counted 
over 2 million foreign-bom youth under the age of 20. This 
figure includes foreign students temporarily living in the United 
States. Nearly 1,7 million youth had been legally admitted to the 
United States as permanent residents between 1970 and 1980. 
Approximately 221,000 of these young immigrants were children 
under 5. The primary regions of origin for these immigrants were 
Asia and North and Central America. 
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Foreign-Born Child Population Residing in the United States, 
by Age and Region of Origin, 1980 




TOTAL 



Naturalized 558,134 

Not a citizen 1,559,932 

Foreign-born as 

percentage of U.S. 

population 

In aoe group 

TOTAL 2.92 V 

Naturalized .77% 

Not a citizen 2.15% 



Region of origin of 
foreign-born who 
imnigrated between 
1970 and 1980 

TOTAL 1,688,157 

North and 

Central America 716,079 

Asia 506,509 

Europe 195,428 

South America 89,646 

Africa 27,543 
All other 

countries 152,952 



Under 5 
Years 


5-9 
Years 


10-14 
Years 


15-19 
Years 


220,847 


436,890 


587,394 


872,935 


58,934 
161,913 


102,735 
334,155 


151,390 
436,004 


245,075 
627,860 


1.36% 


2.G2% 


3.21% 


4.12% 


.36% 
.99% 


.62% 
2.01% 


.83% 
2.38% 


1.16% 
2.96% 


220,847 


436,890 


466,536 


563,884 


78,895 
67,105 
25,883 
11,243 
4,551 


167,614 
144,824 
50,995 
18,349 
7,461 


197,531 
144,893 
59,311 
25,939 
7,289 


272,039 
149,687 
59,239 
34,115 
8,242 


33,170 


47,647 


31,573 


40,562 



Note: Naturalization is the conferring, by any means, of citizenship 
.TO J S?''!®" a^^er birth. An inraiorant is an alien admitted to the 
united States as a lawful permanent resident. The foreign-born popula- 
tion counted in the 1980 census include noninroigrants as well as inml- 
grants. A nonireroiorant is an alien who seeks tenporary entry to the 
United States for a specific purpose. The alien must have a permanent 
residence abroad and qualify for the noninroigrant classification 
sought. Among the noniwnigrant classifications are foreign goverranent 
officials and their children, visitors for business and for pleasure, 
students, exchange visitors, and terrporary workers and trainees. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of the Population, Vol. 
i? Characteristics of the Population. Detailed Population Characteri se 
$lg^'u^^^u hoi!'^' Sunroary, Chapter 6, Section A, U.S. tables 253 and 
255, Narch 1984. 
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FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 



(49) 



23-883 - 89 - 3 
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19. Family Living Arrangements of Children . As of 1988, 38 
million of the 63 million children in the U.S. - about 60 percent 
- were living with both their biological mothers and biological 
fathers present in the home. More then 15 million, or nearly a 
quarter, were living in single-parent families: 13.5 million with 
their mothers and 1.8 million with their fathers. Almost 7 
million, or more than one in ten, were living with a biological 
parent and a stepparent. Another 3 million, or about one in 20, 
did not live with either biological parent, but with adoptive 
parents, grandparents or other relatives, foster jiarents, or in 
group quarters. 

Since 1981, the proportion of children living with both 
biological parents has declined from 67 percent to 60 percent in 
1988. During this same time period, the number of children 
living only with their mother grew from 11.6 million, or 18 per- 
cent, to 13.5 million, or 21 percent. The number of children 
living only with their father doubled in this period, but the 
proportion still remains low, at about 3 percent. 
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Oistributlr-^ of U.S. Children Under 18 
by Family Living Arrangements, 1981 and 1988 



Child lives with: 




Nuinber 




Percent 




1981 




1988 


W 






Both biological 
parents 




mil 


38.0 mil 






60% 


Hother only 
Father only 


11.6. 
.9! 


12.5 


lJ.5 1 

15.3 

1.8' 


18%. 




21%. 
3%! 


Hother-stepfather 
Father*step«Dther 


4.5i 
1.0^ 


5.5 


5.1) 

( 6.9 
1.8' 


2%' 


9% 


"i 
3%' 


Adoptive parents 


1.1 




1.1 


2% 




2% 


Grandparents 

or other relatives 


.9 




1.5 


2% 




2% 


Foster parents, other 
non-relatives, or 
in group quarters 


.5 




.4 


1% 




1% 


TOTAL 


63.1 nil 


£3.2 all 


100% 




100% 



note: Percent distribution iny total slightly aore than 100 due to 
rounding. 

???c*'"',^^^ ""^ tabulations by Child Trends. Inc., fron the 
Suppleaent to the 1981 National Health Interview Survey, 
.c*^ ^Ifj"!!.' Achlevewrt. and Health Problev Awng Children 

in Stepfaailies: Findings Fron a National Survey of Child Health. In: 

^L^Slf^'-K***^*!!?*?!? ""^ '^."^ Thejyact of Divorce. Sin- 

Steo-Pare ntino on Children! tMaTfaM; f«r — 
niMmrs and proportions o* children Hving with Mthers only, fa- 
thers only, relatives, and non-relatives fro« U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 433. Marital Status and 
L V nq Arninoeaents; March 1988. Table 4; and nunbm^ and proportions 
living With step- and adoptive parents estiRsted by Child Trends, Inc., 
fro« the Child Health Supple«nt to the 1981 National Health Interview 
Survey and other recent surveys. 
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20. Parents in Household In 1960, about 88 percent of U.S. 
children under 18 were living in two-parent families (including 
those with step- and adoptive parents), and less than 10 percent 
were living in single-parent families. By 1988, the proportion 
living with two parents had declined to 73 percent, while the 
proportion in single-parent families had climbed to nearly 
one-quarter. 

Although increases in divorce and unmarried childbearing 
have occurred in all ethnic groups, black and Hispanic children 
are more likely than non-minoiity children to be living in 
single-parent families. As of 1988, the proportion living with 
their mothers only was 51 percent among black children, 27 
percent among Hispanic children, and 16 percent among white 
children. 
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Percent Distribution of U.S. Children 
by Presence of Parents in Household, 1960-1988 



I960 1970 1980 1985 1987 1988 



All children 

under 18 
Two parents' 
Mother only 
Father only 
Neither parent 


87.7% 
8.0\ 
1.1% 
3.2% 


85.2% 
10.8% 
1.1% 
2.9% 


76.7% 
18.0% 
1.7% 
3.6% 


73.9% 
20.9% 
2.5% 
2.7% 


73.1% 
21.3% 
2.6% 
2.8% 


72.7% 
21.4% 
2.9% 
3.0% 


White children 
Two parents 
Mother only 
Father only 
Neither parent 


90.9% 
6.1% 
1.0% 
1.9% 


89.5% 
7.8% 
.9% 
1.8% 


82.7% 
13.5% 
1.6% 
2.2% 


80.0% 
15.6% 
2.4% 
2.0% 


79.1% 
16.1% 
2.6% 
2.1% 


78.9% 
16.0% 
2.9% 
2.2% 


Black children 
Two parents 
Mother only 
Father only 
Neither parent 


67.0% 
19.9% 
2.0% 
11.1% 


58.5% 
29.5% 
2.3% 
9.7% 


42.2% 
43.9% 
1.9% 
12.0% 


39.5% 
51.0% 
2.9% 
6.6% 


40.1% 
50.4% 
2.5% 
6.8% 


38.6% 
51.1% 
3.0% 
7.4% 



Hispanic children 

I wo parents na 77.7% 75.4% 67.9% 65.5% 66.3% 

Mother only na na 19.6% 26.6% 27.7% 27.2% 

Father only na na 1.5% 2.2% 2.8% 3.0% 

Neither parent na na 3.5% 3.3% 3.7% 3.6% 



Note: Children living with two parents include those living with a par- 
ent and stepparent and those living with adoptive parents. Children 
living with neither parent include those living with relatives other 
than their parents, with non-relatives, or in group quarters. The small 
number of persons under 18 maintaining their own households are not in- 
cluded. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
ftates. 1988. Table 69; Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 
410, 418,^3, 433, Marital Status and Living Arrangements: March 19 85. 
March 1986. March igSTT Harch jggg. Table 4 fn P^rh Vppnrt T.hio C 
In 1986 report. 
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21. Children Living with Their Mothers Only . The number 
of children living with their mothers only increased from 7.5 
million in 1970 to 13.5 million in 1988. The increase has been 
due to increases in marital disruption and births to unmarried 
women. The number of children living with divorced mothers 
more than doubled between 1970 and 1986, but has declined 
slightly since then. The number living with separated mothers has 
levelled off since 1985. The number living with unmarried 
mothers increased by a factor of six between 1970 and 1985, and 
has continued to grow since then, but at a slower pace. The 
number of children living with widowed mothers has fallen by 
nearly 40 percent since 1970. 
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Kuraber of Children Under 18 
Living With Their Mothers Only, 1970-1988 



Child lives 

with mother 1970 

who is : 

Divorced 2.3 

Separated 2.3 
Never married .6 

Widowed 1.4 

Total children 
living with 

mother only 7.5 



(in millions) 



1980 


1985 


1986 


4.8 


5.3 


5.4 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


1.8 


3.5 


3.6 


1.3 


.9 


.9 


11.4 


13.1 


13.2 







Percent 


1987 


1988 


Change 






1970-88 


5.3 


5.0 


+119% 


2.9 


2.9 


+24% 


4.0 


4.3 


+678% 


.8 


.8 


-39% 


13.4 


13.5 


+81% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, Hos. 410, 418, 423, and 433, Harltal Status and Living Arran ae- 
aents; March 1985. March 1986 . March 1987 . Ha rch 1988 . Table 5 in each 
report. Also, Statistical AbstracFoTtlie United States: 1988 . Table 
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21 Children Ltviii2 with Their Fathers Only . The number 
of children \iv ..g with their fathers only increased from 748,000 
in 1970 to L8 million in 1988. Although children are still far 
more likely to live with their mothers after a divorce or birth 
outside of marriage, the number living with divorced fathers has 
nearly quadrupled since 1970, and the number living with 
unmarri^ fathers has jumped by a factor of 11. 
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Number of Children Under 18 
Living Kith Their Fathers Only, 1970-1988 



Child lives 
with father 
who Is ; 

Divorced 
Separated 
Never married 
Widowed 

Total children 
living with 
father only 



(In thousands) 



748 1,078 1,554 1,579 1,651 1,808 



1970 


1980 


1985 


1986 




1988 


Percent 

Change 

1970-88 


177 
152 
30 
254 


526 
246 
78 
180 


750 
329 
260 
162 


796 
289 
318 
145 


814 
392 
310 
95 


861 
389 
371 
132 


+386% 
+156% 
+1,137% 
-48% 



+142% 



?5II^L"*^;n^"I?2" Sj^^^i^Uff 'u^!:^?* Population Reports. Series 
P-20, ffos. 410, 418, 423, and 433, Marita Status and Livlna Arranae 
torch 1985, Marchl986, Ka^^ 



ronts 
report 
69. 



'7',*'" ^-^^9 noi cji ijou. narxn iw, narcn iswo. T 
Also, Statistical Abstract of "trie United Stafes: 



le 5 in each 
1988 . Table 
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23. Children Experiencing Parents^ Divorce . Nearly half of 
all marriages tcxlay end in divorce, and more than a million 
children per year - nearly 2 percent of all children - see their 
parents get divorced. Between 1960 and 1975, both the number 
of divorces and the number of children whose parents were 
divorced each year more than doubled, going from less than a 
half-million to more than a million per year. The peak was 
reached in 1979, when 1,181,000 children experienced marital 
disruption. Divorce rates have stabilized since the late 1970s, but 
at very high levels. 
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HuBfcer of Children Involved In Divorce: United States, 1960-1985 





1960 


1970 






Iwo 


1986 


Hunoer of divorces and 














annulments (thousands) 


393 


708 


1,036 


1,189 


1,190 


1,178 


Nunber of children 














Involved (thousands) 


463 


870 


1,123 


1,174 


1,091 


1,064 


Percent of all children 














under 18 years of age 


0.72% 


1.25% 


1.67% 


1.73% 


1.73% 


1.68% 


Average nuaber of 














dilldren per decree 


1.18 


1.22 


1.08 


.98 


.92 


0.90 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics. Advance Report of Final 
SI'slSl^J!*];^ ;^ ^5^"^^v Vital SlatisticMa ortrgol. liX. 
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24. Children Per Family . The proportion of families with 4 or 
more children has fallen from 10 percent of all families in 1960 
to 3 percent of families in 1987. Over the same period, the 
proportion of families with no children has increased from 43 
percent to 51 percent, and the proportion with one or two 
children has risen from 36 percent to 40 per cent Family size 
has declined among black and Hispanic families as well as white 
families, but minority famines remain larger than non-minority 
families. As of 1987, nearly two-thirds of Hispanic families, 
almost 60 percent of black families, but less than half of white 
families, had children under 18. 
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fv °f Families by Nunfcer 

of Own Children under 18 Years of Age, 1960-1987 

All families 1550 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 

Numoer (in millions) 45.1 51.6 55.7 59.6 62.7 63.6 64.5 
Percent with: 

Ho own children 43* 44* 46* 48* 50* 'in* 

One child 18* 18* 20* m m 21* ?!* 

2 children 18% 17* 19? lit lit m 

3 children 11% 11% 9* 8* 7* 7* 

4 or more children 10* 10* 7* 4* 3% 3% ^ 

White families 

HumDer (in millions) 40.9 46.3 49.5 52.2 54.4 55.0 55.7 
Percent with: 

No own children 43* 45* 47* 49* 52* s?* nok 

One child 19* 18* Ut 21* 2 ? lit lit 

2 children 19* I8* I8* 19* is* 18* 18* 

3 children 11% 11% g^^ 8* 7* 7* 7* 

4 or more children 9* 9* 6* 4* 3% 2* 2* 
Black families 

HumDer (in millions) 4.3 4.9 5.5 6.2 6.8 6.9 7.1 
Percent with: 

No own children 44* 39* 37* 38* 43* 41% aiv 

One child 16* 18* 22* 2^ 23* 23* 7^ 

2 children 13* 15* m 20? 20* m m 

3 children 10* 10* 11% 11% 

4 or more children 18* 18* 14* 8* 6* 6* 6% 
Hispanic families 

Numoer (In millions) NA 2.0 2.4 3.0 3.9 4.2 4.4 
Percent with: 

No own children NA 30* 29* 314 34% qc* 

One child NA 20* 23? 2 * 23? 22^ 22^ 

2ch dren NA 19* 20* 23* 22* 24% 23* 

3 children NA 13* 13* 13% m m 1^ 

4 or n«re children NA 18* 15* l5* 9? ^t 6% 



Note: The number of families with "own children" is sliahtlv Wr than 

grandchildren, nephews, nieces, and cousins. The figures represent a 
cross-section of families at a given point in time aBd not ESer of 
children f ami lies will ultimately havb. For exanpirwhereas 51^ cent 

^tZ "'^^ "^^^ ""^ °^ """^ children. The 1960 data fo? 

S sMnii"oJSn°™rhI'of," black. Persons Jf 

Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
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25. Education of Parents . Tcxlay*s children are more likely 
than past generations of children to have parents who graduated 
from high school. The overall proportion of U.S. elementary 
school students whose parents were high school graduates or 
more rose from 62 percent in 1970 to 80 percent in 1988. 
Among black elementary students, the proportion with high 
school graduate parents nearly doubled, going from 36 percent 
in 1970 to 69 percent in 1988. The educational levels of black 
parents still lag behind those of white parents, however, and 
increases among blacks appear to be levelling o^. 

Among Hispanic students, parent education levels also 
increased significantly during the 1980s. As of 1988, however, 
less than half of Hispanic elementary pupils 46 percent - had 
parents who were high school graduates. 
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Percentage of School-Aged Children Whose Parent Had 
12 or More Years of Education, By Child's School Level, 1970-1988 



Child's 
School Level 

Elementary 
High School 



Total 



Elementary 
High School 



Elementary 
High School 



Elementary 
High School 



1 07A 


1 nnn 
19/9 


1985 


1987 


1988 




/ 1^ 




79% 


80% 


59% 


70% 


76% 


78% 


78% 






Whites 






1970 


1979 


1985 


1987 


1988 


66% 


75% 


80% 


81% 




6S% 


74% 


78% 


80% 


80% 






Blacks 






1970 


1979 


1985 


1987 


1988 


36% 


51% 


67% 


70% 


69% 


30% 


45% 


63% 


67% 


66% 






Hispanics 






1970 


1979 


1985 


1987 


1988 


na 


na 


41% 


45% 


46% 


na 


na 


41% 


41% 


42% 



Note: The low levels of education an»ng Hispanic parents are partly due 
to the fact that many of them are recent iwnigrants from countries where 
educational opportunities are more limited than those in the U.S. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, Nos. 410, 423, 433, Marital Status and Living Arranoewents: 
[to'^ch 1985, March 1987 . namiiS^* '^i® 9 In each report; ld7d data 
from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
^to. 360, Social and Economic Characteristics of Students . Table 11; 1970 
data from u.b. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 222, School Enrollment: October 1970 > Table 12. Data on 
Hispanic students not available for earlier years. 
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26. Children with Adah Relatives or Non-Relatlves in 
Household . As of 1988, 18 percent of U.S. children who lived 
with one or both parents had a grandparent, older sibling, or 
other adult relative in the household as well. Four percent had 
an adult non-relative in the household, such as an unmarried 
partner of a single parent, or a live-in housekeeper or nanny. By 
contrast, one in four black and Hispanic children had another 
adult relative living in their household. 

Children in single-parent families, especially children under 
6, are more likely than those in married-couple families to have 
other adults in the household. Only in sin^e-father families does 
the proportion of children under 6 who are living with adult 
non-relatives reach a majority, however. 
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Proportion of Children Living With One or Both Parents Who Have 
Other Adult Relatives or Hon-Relat1ve$ In the Household as Well, 
By Family Type, Age of Child, and Race/Hlspanlc Origin, 1988 



All children who live 
with one or both parents 

Children under 18 
Type of failly: 
Married-couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 

Children under 6 
Type of f ami ly: 
Marrled-couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 

Blade children ifho live 
with one or both parents 

Children under 18 
Type of fajiily: 
Married-couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 

Children under 6 
Type of fanlly: 
Marrled'couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 



Hlspai 
with ( 



one or both parents 



Children under 18 
Type of fa»11y: 
Married-couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 

Children under 6 
Type of faally: 
Married-couple 
Mother-only 
Father-only 



Grandparent, 
Older Sibling, 
or Other Adult 
Relative 



18% 

15% 

27 

26 

12% 

/% 
31 
23 



?5% 

17% 

33 

24 

27% 

8% 
40 
24 



24% 

21% 

30 

26 

19% 

14% 

31 
27 



Urmrrled 
Partner, House- 
keeper or Other 
fton-relative 



4% 

1% 

12 
30 

5% 

1% 

15 
50 



6% 

1% 
8 

37 

8% 

1% 
10 
54 



5% 

2% 
9 

42 

6% 

2% 
11 

57 



Parent(s) 
Only 



79% 

85% 

62 

49 

83% 

93% 

55 

34 



69% 

83% 

60 

45 

67% 

92% 

52 
30 



72% 

78% 

62 

36 

75% 

84% 

60 
22 



Sowxe: U.5. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
T ki' D * * Marital Stat us and Living Arrancwents; March 1988. 
iBoie SI* 
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27. Children Living Away Fro>c; 

2 million children under the age oi 18, oi ?>,1 

from their parents. Black children are much more iiKciy than 

whites or Hispanics to be living away from parents. Nearly one 

black child in 13 lived with neither mother nor father in 1988. 

Younger children (under age 15) who are living away from 
their parents are likely to be living in such arrangements as 
relatives' homes, foster homes, ncn-family households, and group 
quarters. Older children, in addition to living in these type of 
arrangements, are also beginning to establish their own house- 
holds. As a result, the proportion of older children living away 
from parents is more than twice the proportion for younger 
children. 
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Number and Percent of Children Under Age 18 
Living Away From Their Parents. By Age, Sex. and Race. 1982-1988 



Livino Awav From Parents 


1982 


1985 


1987 


1988 


Hmher (thousands) 


2.035 


1.789 


1.974 


2.039 


Percent 










All Children Under 18 


3*2% 


2.9% 


3.1% 


3.2% 


Age and Sex 










Under 15 
Hale 
Fenale 


2.8% 
2.8% 


2.4% 
2.3% 


2.6% 
2.5% 
2.7% 


2.7% 
2.8% 
2.6% 


15-17 
Male 
Female 


5.3% 
4.3% 
6.4% 


5.2% 
4.7% 
5.8% 


5.7% 
4.9% 
6.5% 


5.7% 
5.0% 
6.4% 


Race/Hispanic Origin 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 


2.2% 
8.4% 
4.5% 


2.1% 
6.7% 
3.6% 


2.4% 
7.2% 
4.3% 


2.4% 
7.4% 
3.8% 



ifi'l^T !^ 1^ «" persons 

^ one or both parents (a pamtt canbe 

S'***JJLII2*f * ,f *" «*0Ptlve parent) tnTall persow^nderlS^ 
have forwd faallles or unrelated si^bfaallles of tteTr om^PxLDi^ 
Include those living with relrtlves other tSn theff wSts %I 

own, those living in doras or other qnvo quarters, and those iiwIm in 
households with unrelated roo«ites. TtSsTlAS^ SrrSSIr teJ? 

S^tl!?lSlJldIi;iI" ^ householder will usually biV^Srt 
ffiSHiJarchi^, 1M7, and lablts 2 and 3. 
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28. Foster/Substitute Care. Over a quarter of a million 
children were in foster/substitute care during 1986. Turnover in 
such care is high: nearly equal numbers, about 180,000, entered 
and left care during the year; and the median length of time in 
foster/substitute care was 17 months. Foster care children are 
disproportionately black; they are distributed throughout the 
range of ages, but tend especially to be in their adolescent years. 
The numbers of children awaiting adoption, in non-finalized 
adoptive homes, and completing adoption during the year are 
roughly equal. Adopted children and those about to be adopted 
are disproportionately young - about half are under 6 years of 
age. Those awaiting adoption tend to be somewhat older. 
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National Estimates of Children In 
State Foster/Substitute Care and Adoption Systems, FY 1982-1986 



Substitute Care 
Entering m care Leaving 
During At End During 
Year of Year Year 



Adoption 

Waiting RofT Adopted 
to Be Final During, 
Adopted Adoption Year * 



Hunter of Children^ (In thousands) 



1982 


161 


262 


172 


na 


na 


na 




t Oil 


269 


178 


na 


na 


na 


1984 


184 


270 


186 


15-17 


16-18 


19-21 


1985 


190 


2/6 


184 


na 


na 


na 


ItOO 




280 


176 


19-20 


14-15 


16-17 


Rm/Ftlmlcltv 




Characteristics of Children (FY 1986) 
















White 


56% 


51% 


58% 


51% 


52% 


o9% 


Black 


26 


35 


26 


42 


37 


27 


Hispanic 


9 


D 
O 


Q 

o 


o 


c 
0 


8 


Other Minority 


5 


5 


5 


3 


3 


5 


Unknown 


4 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Himber of states 














reporting race 


33 


42 


33 


27 


26 


30 


% of children 














represented by 














reporting states 


8n 


89% 


80% 


56-59% 


58-63% 


66-70% 
















< I year 


10% 


4% 


5% 


4% 


7% 


7% 


1-5 years 


25 


23 


23 


26 


41 


47 


6-12 years 


26 


29 


23 


45 


40 


36 


13-18 years 


38 


40 


44 


25 


12 


11 


19 years 


1 


3 


4 


1 


0 


0 


Hedian age 10 yrs 


12 yrs 


13 yrs 


9 yrs 


6 yrs 


6 yrs 


Nunber of states 














reporting age 


32 


33 


30 


24 


21 


25 


% of all children 














represented by 














reporting states 


80% 


75% 


75% 


41-43% 


45-48% 


55-59% 



1 Dau on the nunter of children adopted cover only those children 
adopted through state systews. They exclude children solely the respon- 
sibility of private agencies or placed Independently. 

2 Total nuifcers are estimates derived fro* the 1986 VCIS Substitute 
Care Population, ii^hlch Is used for reports to Congress under PL 96-272, 
the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. Ethnic and age 
breakdoims are calculated froa um«1ghted meters of children In each 
category In the reporting states. 

Source: "VCIS Research Notes/ Ho. 1, and unpublished analyses of FY 
1986 child welfare data froa the Voluntary Cooperative Information 
Svstems (VCIS) of the African Public Welfare Association (APHA). 
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29. Distribution of Children by Presence and Employment 
Status of Each Parent The most common family arrangement 
for children today is to be living with two parents, both of whom 
are in the labor force. Just over 26 million children, or 42 
percent of all children under 18, were in this situation as of 1986. 
About 18 million children, or 29 percent, were in two-parent, 
"breadwinner-homemaker" families. Nearly 10 million more - 15 
percent were in single-parent families where the lone mother 
or father was in the labor force. Another 5 million - 8 percent 
- were in single-parent families where the lone parent was not 
in the labor force. 
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Nunber and Percentage of U.S. Children 
By the nmter of Parents in Household 
and e^)]oynent Status of Parent, 1986 



Presence and 
Employment Status 
of Parents 

Tmo Parents In Household: 

- Both In labor force 

- Both enployed 

- One or both unemployed 

- Father In labor force, 

Mother not 

- Mother In labor force, 

father not 

- Neither in labor force 

Single Parent in Hoiisehold: 

- In labor force 

- EMployed 

- Uneiployed 

- Hot in labor force 

Neither Parent in Household 



N«*er of Children 
fin Billionsl 



26.3 
23.4 
2.8 



17.9 

.9 
1.2 



9.7 
8.2 
1.4 
S.1 

1.9 



Percent 



42% 
37% 
S% 

29% 

2% 
2% 



1S% 
13% 
2% 
8% 

3% 



TOTAL 



63.0 



100% 



Note: For definition of "neither parent in household," see note to 
laoie Z7. 

Swrce: Child Trends. Inc., special tabulations of the March 198C 
Gfl^nt populat on Survey. Proflrawing support provided by the 

""^ !!:TT<"9 • Off »f Assistant 
S^^lw/'tlSi"'' Evaluation. U.S. Departaent of Health and 
HUMin Services, 1988 • 
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30. C hildren with Mothers in the Labor Force . As of March 
1988, 11 million U.S. children under the age of 6 about 51 
percent of all children under 6 - had mothers who were in the 
labor force. More than 3 million of these children were infants 
or 1 -year-olds. Nearly half of all infants and toddlers had 
mothers in the labor force. Among children of elementary- or 
junior-high school ages, 17 million, or 63 percent, had mothers in 
the labor force. All told, there were nearly 38 million children 
under the age of 18 - 60 percent - whose mothers were working 
or actively looking for work outside the home in 1988. 
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Nuirbe*" artu » ••p.ortlon of Children 
With Mothers In tl»e Labor ForcD, JQS8 



Age Group Hunter 



Percentage* 



Infants and 1-year-olds 3.6 roll lion 48% 
^. - , 

52% 
54% 



Two-year-olds 1,9 
Three-year-olds 1.9 
Fof^'-year-olds 1,9 

F ive-year -olds 1,9 53% 

rota I under 6 years 11.3 million ""SI* 

Ages 6-13 years 17.1 
Ages 14-17 years 9,5 " 

Total 6-17 years 1!6.6 million 

Total Under 18 years 37.9 million 



bl% 

63% 
68% 



64% 
60% 

*of all children 
in age group 



^iVt JL^* Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished tables on -Marital and Family Characteristics of the Labor 
Force from the March 1988 Current Population Survey/ SepteirteTigS^ 
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31, Trends in Proportion of Children with Mothers in the 
Labor Force , The proportion of children with mothers in the 
labor force has increased dramatically over the last two decades. 
For children under 6, the proportion has increased by nearly 80 
percent since 1970, from 29 percent to 51 percent. For school- 
aged children, the proportion with working mothers has increased 
by nearly half, from 43 percent to 64 percent. For all children 
under 18, the proportion increased by more than half between 
1970 and 1988, from 39 percent to 60 percent. 
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Percentage of 
In the Laix 



Aae GrouD 


1970 


1975 


1980 


0-5 years 


29% 


36% 


43% 


6-17 years 


43% 


47% 


57% 


Under 18 


39% 


44% 


53% 



illdren with Mothers 
Force. 1970-1988 



1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Percent 
Change, 
1970-88 


49% 


50% 


53% 


51% 


77% 


62% 


62% 


64% 


64% 


50% 


58% 


58% 


60% 


60% 


54% 



Hote: -Children" refers to unmarried children living with one or both 
parents in households maintained by the parent(s). 

tSU USra'flSlf^*^."*!?! °f Labor Statistics. News 

^toHf^i »Si releases, and unpublished tables on 

^rital and Family Characteristics of the Labor Force from theHarch 
196» Current Population Survey." SepteiAer 1988 
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3Z Employment of Married Mothers. As of 1988, over half 
of all married mothers with infant children 1 year old or under 
were working or looking for work. In 1975, the comparable 
proportion was 31 percent, and in 1970, only 24 percent By the 
time their youngest child is 2 years of age, about 60 percent of 
today's married mothers are in the work force. 
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Age of Youngest Chi ld 

1 year or under 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

Under 6 years, total 

6-17 Years, total 

Total with Children 
Under 18 



Percentage of Married Mo 
(of Children Under 18 
Were in the Labor Force, 

1970 1975 1980 



2« 


31% 


39% 


31% 


37% 


48% 


35% 


41% 


52% 


39% 


41% 


51% 


37% 


44% 


52% 


30% 


37% 


45% 


49% 


52% 


62% 


40% 


45% 


54% 



1970-1988 



1985 


.1 jQP 


lUoo 


49% 


50% 


52% 


54% 


54% 


62% 


55% 


56% 


59% 


60% 


57% 


61% 


62% 


64% 


64% 


54% 


54% 


57% 


68% 


69% 


73% 


61% 


61% 


65% 



Hote: Data are for March of each year. Harried mothers are currently 
married women w th children under 18 and husbands present In ^^^'^^"'^ 
household. Children are defined as "own" children of the householders 
l^^l""^^^ '"^ "^"P**^ children, but excludes nlecesrSe^ 

iS^^r^hfr ^ "f^ or unenployed. This table Is pSrent-bisedf 
whereas other tables In this report on the same topic are chlld-based. 

Source: Hayghe, Howard. "Rise In Bothers' labor force activity includes 
those with Infants.' Monthly Labor Review, Vnl. 109, Ho. 2 dd K 

LS£"statlSlcI;^l989: ""^ '''^^^'^ thXAlfof 
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33. Employment of Married and Single«Parent Mothers. 
White married mothers with school-aged children are less likely 
to be working outside the home than white single-parent mothers. 
For black women, the reverse is true. Married mothers of 
infants, both black and white, are more likely to be working than 
single mothers of infants. The labor force participation rates of 
black married mothers are considerably higher than those of white 
married mothers, especially at the preschool ages. Among 
single-parent mothers, on the other hand, black women are 
generally less likely than white women to be in the labor force. 
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Percentage of Mothers of Children Under 18 
Hho Here in the Labor Force, March 1988 

Harried Mothers with Husbands Present 



Total White Black 



Aqe of Younqest Child 








1 year or under 


52% 


51% 


72% 


2 years 


62% 


60% 


76% 


3 years 


59% 


58% 


76% 


4 years 


61% 


61% 


70% 


5 years 


64% 


64% 


63% 


Under 6 years, total 


57% 


56% 


73% 


6-17 years, total 


73% 


72% 


79% 


Total with Children 








Under 18 


65% 


64% 


76% 



Uoaen Kalntalnlng FaMllles on The^r Own 
Total White Bl&rk 



Aqe of Younqest Child 








1 year or under 


45% 


44% 


47% 


9 years 


53% 


59% 


43% 


3 years 


59% 


61% 


57% 


4 years 


61% 


66% 


57% 


5 years 


64% 


66% 


59% 


Under 6 Years, Total 


54% 


57% 


51% 


6-17 Years, Total 


76% 


;8% 


70% 


Total with Children 








Under 18 


67% 


70% 


62% 



Source: Unpublished data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1989. 




23-883 - 89 - A 
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34. Tr ends in Full-Time and Part-Time Employment of 
Mothers . The overall proportion of mothers working full-time 
grew by more than half between 1975 and 1988, rising from 29 
to 44 percent. The greatest growth in the percent employed 
full-time has been among women whose youngest child is under 
3. This proportion rose by t\^'o-thirds, from 19 percent to 32 
percent. Mothers with children in this age group also showed a 
two-thirds rise in part-time employment, from 9 percent to 15 
percent. 

Among those with children aged 3-5, full-time employment 
grew by nearly half and part-time employment increased by 42 
percent. Among mothers of school-aged children, full-time 
employment increased by more than half, whereas part-time 
employment remained essentially unchanged. 

For all children, the proportion of mothers not in the labor 
force declined by 34 percent between 1970 and 1988. 
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Proportion of Mothers Working Full-Time, Part-Time, and 
Not In Labor Force, by Age of Youngest Child, 1975-1988 



Working FulMltne 



Percent 















Change, 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1988 


1970-88 


All mothers with 








children under 18 


29% 


37% 


40% 


41% 






Aqe Younoest Child 














Under 3 years old 


19% 


24% 


29% 


30% 


32% 


68% 


3-5 years old 


27% 


35% 


37% 


39% 


40% 


48% 


6-17 years old 


34% 


44% 


43% 


48% 


52% 


53% 






Working Part-Time 




Percent 






1980 








Change, 




1 Q7C 


1985 


1986 


1988 


1970-88 


All mothers with 












children under 18 


14% 


15% 


16% 


16% 






Aae of Younoest Child 














under 3 years old 


9% 


13% 


15% 


15% 


15% 


67% 


3-5 years old 


12% 


15% 


16% 


15% 


17% 


42% 


6-17 years old 


16% 


16% 


17% 


18% 


17% 


6% 






Not in Labor Force 




Percent 














Change, 




1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1988 


1970-88 


All Mothers with 












children under 18 


53% 


43% 


38% 


37% 


35% 


-34% 


Aoe of YounQest Child 














Under 3 years old 


66% 


58% 


50% 


49% 


48% 


-27% 


3 » 5 years old 


55% 


46% 


40% 


40% 


39% 


-29% 


6-17 years old 


45% 


36% 


30% 


30% 


27% 


-40% 



Note: "Mothers* refers to woaen living with their own unmarried 
children, one or more of when are under 18 years of age. 

Source: U.S. Departaent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished tables on "Marital and Fanily Characteristics of the Labor 
Force from the March 1988 Current Population Survey, Septe«ber 1988, 
and earlier unpublished data. 
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35. Children Whose Mothers Work Full-Ti^ne Full-Year . The 
proportion of children with mothers who work full-time through- 
out the year has nearly doubled since 1971. For children under 
6 with married mothers, the proportion has more than doubled. 
Etespite these dramatic increases, it is still only a minority of 
children - 30 percent of all children under 18 and 23 percent of 
children under 6 in 1987 - whose mothers work full-time, 
ful^year. A larger proportion - 36 percent of those under 18 
and 38 percent of those under 6 - have mothers who work 
part-ti?pe or for part of the year only. 
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Proportions of Children Whose Mothers Worked 
Full-Time Full-Year, Part-Time or Part-Year, or 
Did Not Work During Year, By Age and Family Type, 
1971 and 1987 



Work Experience of Mother All Children Children In Children in 
In Year and Age Living With Married Couple Mother Only 

of Children Their Mothers Families Families 



Children Under 18 Years 


1971 


1987 


1971 


1987 


1971 


1987 


Mother Worked 

Full-Time Full-Year 
Mother Worked 

Part-Time or Part-Year 
Mother Did Not Work 

During Year 


17% 
32% 
51% 


30% 
36% 
33% 


15% 
32% 
53% 


30% 
38% 
32% 


27% 
31% 
42% 


33% 
29% 
38% 




lOO% 


1(10% 


lflO% 


lOO% 


lOO% 


lOO% 


Children Under 6 Years 














Mother Worked 

Full-Time Full-Year 
Mother Worked 

Part-Time or Part-Year 
Mother Did Not Work 

During Year 


9% 
31% 
59% 


23% 
38% 
40% 


9% 
31% 
61% 


23% 
40% 
37% 


15% 
35% 
50% 


21% 
31% 
48% 




106^ 


im 




100% 


im 




Children 6-17 Years 














Mother Worked 

Full-Time Full-Year 
Mother Worked 

Part-Time or Part-Year 
Mother Did Not Work 

During Year 


20% 
32% 
48% 


35% 
35% 
30% 


18% 
33% 
50% 


34% 
37% 
29% 


31% 
30% 
39% 


38% 
29% 
33% 




106V 


m 


100% 


1004 


1004 


"T035 



Note: "Part-time or part-year" includes part-time full-year, full-time 
part-year, and part-time part-year work. Families and children as of 
Harch 1972 and March 1988. 

Source: Child Trends, Inc. Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 85, Characteristics of the 
Low-Incoine Population: 1971 . Table 31, and Series P-60, No. 163, 
Po verty in the United States: 1987 . Table 24 (unpublished corrected 
version). 
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36. Maternal Entplovment Patterns by Age of Children, Race 
and Family Type, and Poverty Status . Mothers of older children 
are more likely to work full-time. In 1987, the proportion of 
children with mothers who worked full-time, full-year ranged from 
20 percent for those under 3 years of age to 41 percent of those 
aged 15-17. Conversely, the proportion v^dth mothers who did 
not work at all in the course of the year varied from 40 percent 
for children under 3 to 26 percent for those aged 15-17. 

Black children in two-parent families had a relatively high 
proportion of mothers working full-time, full-year (44 percent), 
and a relatively low pro, 3ition who did not work at all (27 
percent). On the other hand, among black children in mother- 
only families, relatively few had mothers working year round (25 
percent) and nearly half (48 percent) had mothers who did not 
work at all. A different pattern held for white children: those 
in mother-only families were more likely than those in two-parent 
families to have mothers working full-time year-round - 37 
percent compared to 28 percent. About the same proportion of 
white children (32 percent) in each type of family had mothers 
who did not work during the year. 

One in fourteen children in families below the poverty level 
had mothers who worked fall-time, full-year. Another 30 percent 
had mothers who worked at some time during the year, while 62 
percent of poor children had mothers who did not work at all 
during 1987. 
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Number and Proportion of Chlldron Vhose Mothers 
Worked Full-Tlme Full-Year, Part-Tire or Part-Year, 
or Uld Not Work for Pay At All During Calendar Year 1987, 
by Age of Child, Race and Family Type, and Poverty Status 

Mother Worked Mother Worked Mother Did Not 
Fuil-Tiine, Part-Time or Work For Pay 
Full -Year Part-Year During Year 

Nuni)er Percen t Number Percent Huaber Percent 

All Children Living 

With their Mothers 18»i mil ZQH 21.5 rail 36% 19.8 rail 33% 



A ge of Children 

under ?» 2A mil 20% 

3-5 2,6 25% 



6-14 


9,4 


33% 


15-17 


3-9 


41% 


Race and Fami Iv Type 






White children 


14.5 mil 


30% 


- in tiiM}-parent 






families 


11-4 


28% 


- in nother-only 






families 


3-0 


37% 


Black children 


2*9 nil 


3::% 


- In two<-parent 






farallibb 


U6 


44% 


- in mother-only 






families 


1.2 


25% 


Poverty Status 






Poor 


.9 mU 


7% 


Non-poor 


17.2 


36% 



4.2 mil 


40% 


4*2 mil 


^0% 


3.7 


36% 


4*1 


39.!? 


10.4 


36% 


9*0 


31% 


3.1 


33% 


2*5 


26% 


18*5 mil 


38% 


15*5 mil 


32% 


16*0 


40% 


12*9 


32% 


2*5 


31% 


2*6 


32% 


2*5 mil 


29% 


3.3 mil 


39% 


1*1 


29% 


1*0 


27% 


1*4 


28% 


2*4 


48% 


3*6 mil 


30% 


7*3 mil 


62% 


17*9 


38% 


12*5 


26% 



Source: Child Trends, Inc*, calculated from U*S* Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No* 163, Table 24 (unpublished 
corrected version)* Data from March 1988 Current Population Survey. 
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37. Maternal Employment and Family Income . The median 
family income in 1987 for children in two-parent families where 
the mother was employed was nearly $40,000. This was one-third 
higher than the figure for children in two-parent families whose 
mothers were not in the labor force (their median = $30,000), 
and 72 percent higher than the income level for children in 
two-parent parent families whose mothers were looking for work 
but unable to find it (median = $23,200). 

In two-parent families where the father was currently 
unemployed, median income in 1987 was about $25,800 if the 
mother was working, but only about half that if the mother was 
also unemployed (median = $12,600) or was not in the labor 
force (median = $13,500). 

For children in single-parent, female-headed families, 
median income in 1987 was about $15,400 if the mother was 
employed, but only about one-third that if the mother was not in 
the labor force (median = $5,400) or was unemployed (median 
= $5,000). 
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Median Family Income For U.S. Children Under 18, 
By Hother's Employment Status and Family Type, 1987 



In Two-Parent 
Families 



All 



Father 
Uneni) loved 



All children under 18 $35,619 $18,782 



In Female In All Types 



-Headed 
Fami 1 ies 



OT 

Families 



$9,007 $30,007 



Children with mothers 

in labor force $39,104 $23,882 $13,718 $33,844 

Mother employed $39,841 $25,840 $15,396 $35,016 

Mother unemployed $23,180 $1?,629 $5,013 $13,674 



Children with mothers 
not in labor force 



$29,956 $13,489 



$5,397 



$23,677 



Note: "Children" refers to unmarried children living with one or both 
parents in households maintained by the parent(s). 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpub- 
lished tables on "Marital and Family Characteristics of the Labor Force 
from the March 1988 Current Population Survey," September 1988. 
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38. Child Care Arrangements for Young Children . The 
primary child care arrangements made by employed mothers with 
children under 5 years of age are quite diverse. Out of 8.2 
million children under 5 whose mothers were employed in the 
winter of 1984-85, close to 1.9 million (24 percent) were cared 
for in group care centers or nursery schools. About the same 
number (1.8 million, or 22 percent) were cared for by non- 
relative care providers in the providers' homes (family Jay care). 

Another 2 million were cared for by grandparents or other 
relatives, either in the relatives' horaes (15 percent) or in the 
child's home (9 percent). Comparatively few children (500 
thousand, or 6 percent) were cared for by non-relative sitters or 
nannies in their own homes. 

A considerable group (1.3 million, or 16 percent as of 
1984-85) were cared for at home by their fathers while their 
mothers were working. This is usually made possible by at least 
one of the parents doing shiftwork. A small group (700 thou- 
sand, or 8 percent) had mothers who worked at home or had jobs 
outside the home that enabled them to care for the child while 
working. 
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Primary Child Care Arrangements Used By Enplcyed Mothers 
For Children Under 5 Years of Age, Winter 1984-85 

Nunter of Percentage 
Type of Care Arrangement Children of Children 



Day care center or preschool 1.9 million 24% 

Non-relative care in provider's 

home (family day care) 1.8 million 22% 

Father in child's home 

(parents work different shifts) 1.3 million 16% 
Grandparent or ether relative 

in relative's home 1.2 million 15% 

Grandparent or other relative 
in child's home 0.8 million 9% 

Mother cares for child 

while working 0.7 million 8% 

Non-relative sitter 

in child's home 0.5 roilion 6% 



TOTAL 8.2 million 100% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
9' >ft^o's Minding the Kids? Child Care Arranaencnts; Winter 
lgg^-B5 . Table B, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, B.C., 
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39- Child Care Arrangements by Age of Child and Family 
Characteristics . The type of care arrangements used by working 
mothers with young children vary by the age of the child, the 
mother's employment schedule, her educaiion, and the family 
type and income level Child care arrangements also vary across 
ethnic groups. 

Infants with working mothers are apt to be cared for in a 
"home environment," either their own or a relative's, whereas 
children of preschool age are often placed in group care centers, 
nursery schools, or with family day care providers. Mothers who 
work full-time are more likely than those who work part-time to 
have their children in day care centers, nursery schools, or family 
day care. 

Employed mothers with more years of schooling and higher 
earnings are more apt to have their preschoolers in group care 
centers, nursery schools, and family day care than are employed 
mothers with less education and income. They are also more 
likely to use a paid caregiver in their own home. Mothers witJi 
less education and income are more apt to make use of care by 
fathers, grandparents, other relatives, and neighbors. 
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Primary Child Care Arrangements Used By Eirplo.yed Mothers 
For Children Under 5 Years of Age. United States, Winter 1984-85 



Percentage of Children In Care Arrangement 



Age of Child 
and 
Family 
Characteristics 

Total 

Age of Child 

Under 1 

1 and 2 years 

3 and 4 years 



Day Care 
Center or 
Preschool 

24% 



14* 

17% 
34% 



Mother's Emploj/ment Schedule 



Full-time 
Part-time 



28% 
17% 



Educational Attainment of Mother 

College graduate 

or more 32% 

Some college 24% 

High school graduate 23% 

Not a h.s. graduate 16% 

Family Type and Income Level 

Married couple families 24% 

Below poverty level 14% 

1- 1.99 X pov. level 15% 

2- 2.99 X pov. level 23% 
3 X pov. level 29% 

and above 

Mother only families 29% 

Below poverty level 20% 

1- 1.99 X pov. level 35% 

2- 2.99 X pov. leve: 24% 
and above 

Ethoic Group 

White 22% 

Black 32% 

Hispanic 21% 



Non- 
Relative Relative 
Family Sitter In Father In Own or 
Day Child's in Child's Child's 
Care Home Home Home 



22% 



6% 



16% 



24% 



23% 


9% 


18% 


28% 


27% 


6% 


16% 


26% 


18% 


5% 


14% 


21% 


28% 


5% 


11% 


23% 


14% 


7% 


24% 


25% 


27% 


14% 


8% 


10% 


23% 


5% 


18% 


21% 


22% 


3% 


17% 


29% 


15% 


6% 


20% 


35% 


22% 


6% 


17% 


21% 


12% 


4% 


42% 


8% 


12% 


4% 


28% 


28% 


22% 


5% 


17% 


23% 


28% 


8% 


10% 


18% 


25% 


3% 


2% 


38% 


28% 


2% 


1% 


45% 


20% 


2% 


4% 


36% 


26% 


7% 


<1% 


41% 


23% 


6% 


17% 


22% 


18% 


4% 


6% 


39% 


13% 


7% 


18% 


36% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-70. No. 9, Who's Minding the Kids? Child Care Arrangements: Winter 
1984-85 , Tables P and 4; and Congressional Research Service, ChildTSiy 
Care: Patterns of Use Among Families with Preschool Children , uecentoe'r 
Table 88. 
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40. Trends in Types of Care Used for Young Children . In 
recent years, young children with working mothers are more likely 
to be cared for outside their own homes, particularly if their 
mothers work full-time. Since 1965, there has been a large 
increase in the use of day care centers and nursery schools, a 
more modest increase in the use of family day care, a gradual 
decline in care by relatives, and a substantial decline in in-home 
care by non-relative sitters. 

For youngest children under 5 whose mothers work 
full-time, the proportion cared for in day care centers or nursery 
schools rose from 8 percent in 1965 to 30 percent in 1984-85. 
Over the same period, the proportion using family day care grew 
from 20 to 27 percent, while the proportion cared for in their 
own homes by relatives or non-relatives fell from 47 to 23 
percent. 

For youngest children under 5 whose mothers work 
part-time, the proportion cared for in day care centers or nursery 
schools grew from 3 percent in 1965 to 17 percent in 1984-85. 
The proportion using family day care went from 8 to 14 percent, 
whereas the proportion cared for at home by relatives or 
non-relatives declined from 47 percent to 40 percent. 
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rypes of Day Care Used By Mothers Enployed Full-Tlme or Part-Time 
For Youngest Chilu Under Five, 1965 to 1984-85 



Percentage of Children In 
Care Arrangement 



1965* 1977 198? 1984-85 

Mother Enployed Full-^TIme 



Cay care center or preschool 


8% 


15% 


20% 


30% 


Non-relative care In provider's 
home (family day care) 


20% 


27% 


25% 


27% 


Grandparent or other relative 
In relatWe's home 


18% 


21% 


21% 


16% 


Father In child's home 


10% 


11% 


11% 


10% 


Other care In child's home 


37% 


18% 


16% 


13% 


Mother EnDloyed Part-Time 










Day care center or preschool 


3% 


9% 


8% 


17% 


Hon-ret« Mve care in provider's 
home (family day care) 


8% 


16% 


19% 


14% 


Grandparent or other relative 
in relative's home 


9% 


13% 


16% 


16% 


Father In child's home 


23% 


23% 


21% 


22% 


Other care in child's home 


24% 


20% 


20% 


18% 


1[)ata for 1965 are for children under 6 years old. 







Note: Data are based on survey questions that asked about care arrange- 
ments for younoest child In the family* Percentages for earlier years 
have been recalculated after removal of cases In "don't know" category* 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-70, No. 9, Who's Minding the Kids? Child Care Arranoements: Winter 
1984-85 , 1987, Table 3; and Series P>23/no. li;. Trends \n child Care 
Arrangeyents of Working Mothers. Table A; U.S. Goverraent Printing 
or^lce. Washington, D.C. 
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41. Cfcildrcn without Adult Supervision After School Nearly 
11 million children aged 5-13 have no adult to care for them 
after school. 1.6 million take care of themselves, and another 500 
thousand are cared for by a relative or neighbor und ;r the age 
of 14. The proportion v^dthout adult supervision after school 
ranges from 1 percent of 5-year-olds to 6 percent of 9-year-olds 
to 14 percent of 13-year-olds. 
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School-Aged Oiildren Without Adult 
Supervision After School, 
Oecenber 1984 



17.0 ail 
10.6 
6.5 
11.8 



mil 



Schoolaged Children 
By Age of Child Total 
and F^ilv Character istips Hmter 

All children, 5-13 years 28.9 nil 

*2»s' JEa^loymatt Status 
Mother in labor force 
Employed full-time 
Not employed full-time 
Hot in labor force 

Age of Child 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

12 years 

13 years 

Total whose mothers work 
full-time 

Mother's Eiucatfon 
Less than high school 
High sc^ool graduate 
Some college 

College graduate or more 

Farily Incoe 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 and over 



Without adult care 
_ after school 



2.9 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.6 



10.6 mil 



1.5 mil 
5.2 
2.1 
1.7 



1.2 mil 
2.8 
3.4 
2.8 



Muntoer 


Percent 


0 (inc AAA 


7.2% 


1 RtiQ nnn 

1 ,037,UUU 


10.9% 


1,424,000 


13.5% 


435,000 


6.7% 




1.7% 


•JC ,lAAI 


1.1% 


77 000 


^.4% 


121,000 


3.8% 


170 000 

A r V , WW 


O.'Hf 


194,000 


6.2% 


272,000 


ft 7^ 


337.000 


in 


369.000 


11 1^ 
11 .1^ 


496,000 


13.9% 


1,424,000 


13.5% 


115,000 


7.8% 


763,000 


14.6% 


285,000 


13.4% 


258,000 


14.8% 


121,000 


10.0% 


367,000 


13.3% 


438,000 


12.9% 


461,000 


16.6% 
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42. Median Family Income of Children. Between 1970 and 
1985, the median family income of children declined steadily, after 
adjusting for inflation. Since 1985, the adjusted family income of 
children has risen, but still remains below the 1970 level of 
$29,943 in 1987 dollars. Children living in female-headed house- 
holds have fared worse. Their adjusted family incomes have 
declined dramatically between 1970 and 1987, from $12,136 to 
$9,838 in 1987 dollars. 
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Hedian Family incone of Children Living In Faiallles, 1960-1987 

Cum^nt Dollars ^ 19Z5 1980 1985 1986 1987 
All types 

iifSid^ife ^"'"^ ^^'^^^ ^-^'^'^ ^^'"^ 

.-mJtteJSly ^^'^^ "'^^ ^^'^^ 33'''" 35.423 

families na 4,145 5,501 7,938 9,472 9,467 9,838 
CMBtant 1987 Dollars 
All types 

"^^fJJlli'^i* $21,830 29,943 29,382 28,867 28,210 29,123 29,892 



— husband -wifa 
families 
mother-only 

families na 12,136 11,615 10,944 10,000 9,813 9,838 



-mJSrSly ^^'^^^ ^^'^ ^^'^'^ ^^'^"^ ^^'"^ ^^'^^ 



'I! ^S*" i:®]**®^ children under 18 in families (i.e. biologi- 

J^n'^??^?]'*'"' ^ wn-lage. or adoption). The 
S iS^niTo^ff^ *" n"*^'*J?"*.^' <s characterized by 

the income of Its family, and the median for all children is coiinuted. 
Thus, of all children living in familes in 1987, half were in famlliei 
with incomes pater than $29,892, and half wer4 in families with ower 
Hotfier-only families are those having a female housSwldir 
I!] It-r"* E!?""*'. Constant dollars are calculated on the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

f^'^L "i7' T^'^^^^J^o^^^ti Population Reports, Series 

P-60, No. 47, Table 5; No. 80, Table 19; No. 105, Table 24: No 132 

IS ferSi p'?,^"; "'nP'; l^V'J^- 1^6. T^ble 2?; No. 151 Table 
?l9^.MPin'"''w"f ' ^'^'^ and Series P-60, No. 159, Table 20; 
No. 162, Table 2". Various dates to February 1989. » = 
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43. Median Family Income of Children bv Fami ly Type and 
Race/Hispanic Origin . After declining between 1979 and 1985, 
white children's family income has nearly regained its 1979 level. 
However, the family incomes of black and Hispanic children have 
continued to decline. The income of children in married-couple 
families has increased since 1985 for each of these three groups. 

Overall, the median family income of white children is more 
than 1-3/4 times that of Hispanic children, and double that of 
black children. Some of the income differences between black 
and white children are due to the greater proportion of black 
children living in mother-only families. Among children in 
married-couple families or in female-headed families, the family 
income of white children is 1-1/3 to 1-1/2 times that of black or 
Hispanic child, ^n. 
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Median Family Income of Children^ by Family 
Type and Race/Hispanic Origin, 1975, 1985. 1987 



Current Dollars 

1979 1985 1987 



1987 Constant Dollars^ 
1979 1985 1987 



All Types of 
F»il!es 














All Children^ 


$19,732 


$26,720 


$29,892 


$?0»875 


$28,210 


$29,892 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


21,058 
10,675 
14,067 


28,988 
14,879 
17,027 


32,217 
15,005 
17,962 


32,950 
16,704 
22,011 


30,604 
15.709 
17,976 


32,217 
15,005 
17.962 


Harried Couple 
Families 














All Children-^ 


$22,258 


$31,451 


$35,423 


$34,828 


$33,205 


$35,423 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


22,714 
17,369 
16,543 


32,153 
24,867 
21,415 


36,158 
27,453 
23,342 


35,541 
27,178 
25,885 


33.946 
26,254 
22,609 


36,158 
27,453 
23,342 


Fonle Headed 
Foil lies 














All Children^ 


$7,734 


$9,472 


$9,838 


$12,102 


$10,000 


$9,838 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


9,058 
6,565 
5,934 


11,296 
7,267 
7,368 


11,703 
7,828 
7,747 


14,173 
10,273 
9,285 


11,926 
7,672 
7,779 


11,703 
7,828 
7,747 



1 Median Income levels are based on children. That is, each child is 
characterized by the incr ^ of its family, and the median for all 
children is computed. 

2 Constant dollars are calculated on the basis of the Consumer Price 
Index. US Bureau of the Census, unpublished data. 

3 Children in this analysis are related children, who are those 
children under 18. Including biological, step-, and adopted children of 
the householder, and any other children related to the householder by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series 
P-23. No. 114. Table 42. January 1982; and unpublished data from the 
Bureau of the Census. 1989. 
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44. Distribution of Income by Family Type and Race/Hispank 
Origin . The distribution of incense varies substantially across 
family types. For example, children from mother-only families 
are nine times more likely to have incomes of less than $10,000 
per year than those living with both parents. Whereas one-fourth 
of children living with both parents have family incomes over 
$50,000, just over one percent of mother-only families do. 

Tlie income distribution among all family types, across races, 
varies considerably. While the largest proportion of white 
children fall into the $30,000 - $49,999 income category, both 
black and Hispanic children are more iikely to be in families with 
incomes of less than $10,000. Among children living in two- 
parent families, income distributions look much more similar 
across all races. Among both black and white children in 
two-parent families, the largest proportion of children fall within 
the $30,000 - $49,999 income bracket. Within this family type, 
Hispanics are less well off fmancially than are blacks. 
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Distribution of Faaily Incaae of Children 
by Family Type and Race/Hispanic Origin, 1987 



All Races 

Nunber of Children 

<$10,000 

110,000-19,999 
20,000-29,999 
30,000-49»999 
50,000 and over 
Mean Income 

Mfte 

Huwber of Children 

<$10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-29,999 
$30,000-49,999 
$50,000 and over 
Mean Income 

Black 

HuBber of Children 

<$10,000 
: 10,000-19,999 
20,000-29,999 
! 130,000-49,999 
: 150,000 and over 
Mean Income 



Total . 
midren^ 



Children 
With Both 
Parents 



— Mother Only 

Children Divorced/ 
With Spouse Kever 
Horn Only Absent Married 



61,271 45,942 13,521 8,381 4,302 



18.1% 
17.0% 
16.7% 
28.6% 
19.6% 
$33,394 



6.2% 
14.6% 
18.4% 
35.5% 
25.4% 
$40,067 



57.6% 
24.0% 
11.0% 
6.1% 
1.3% 
$11,989 



49,911 40,287 8,160 



13.5% 
16.0% 
17.6% 
31.1% 
21.8% 
$35,953 



5.7% 
13.7% 
18.3% 
36.2% 
26.2% 
$40,833 



50.4% 
25.1% 
14.0% 
7.6% 
1.9% 
$13,754 



mspnifc 

Number of Children 



8,986 


3,739 


4,959 


43.9% 


9.4% 


70.0% 


21.7% 


22.8% 


20.3% 


12.6% 


21.5% 


6.0% 


15.3% 


31.2% 


3.4% 


6.5% 


15.1% 


.3% 


$18,500 


$31,423 


$8,929 


5,544 


4,497 


1,845 



<$10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-29,999 
$30,000-49,999 
$50,000 and over 
Mean Income 



30.7% 
27.1% 
16.7% 
17.6% 
8.0% 
$21,921 



14.7% 
29.4% 
21.0% 
23.8% 
11.1% 
$27,159 



68.9% 
22.1% 
5.6% 
2.8% 
.7% 
$9,507 



^.4% 
27.8% 
14.3% 
7.8% 
1.7% 
$13,934 



79.2% 
15.3% 
3.5% 
1.8% 
.2% 
$7,054 



6,137 


1,482 


45.5% 


75.6% 


28.2% 


17.6% 


15.9% 


4.0% 


8.6% 


2.2% 


1.9% 


.5% 


$14,658 


$7,829 


1,981 


2,736 


57.3% 


81.2% 


26.2% 


14.2% 


10.2% 


3.1% 


5.4% 


1.5% 


.8% 


.0% 


$11,617 


$6,596 


1,135 


600 


65.3% 


79.7% 


25.2% 


13.8% 


6.0% 


3.3% 


3.0% 


2.7% 


.4% 


.3% 


$9,976 


$7,540 



1 Refers to all children living with one or both parents, under 18 
years. 

^r"* I"":- data In Current 

S^l! J' "o!"E filSL^r"' '"^ AlrannP^ nts; March 19flft. 
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45. Chan^ in Family Income by Income Level and Family 
Type. Among families with children, average family income 
declined 14 percent between 1979 and 1987 for those families 
falling in the bottom fifth of the income distribution. In contrast, 
families in the highest fifth saw average gains of 19 percent 
during the same period. The incomes of the elderiy have 
increased since 1979 at all income levels. 
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1^7^ 1^7' Lowest to 
Highest Fifth of the Income Distribution and by Family Type 



All Families With Children 
Lovt^'St Fifth 
Second 
Middle 
Fourth 

Highest Fifth 

Married Couples W/ Children 
Lowest Fifth 
Second 
Middle 
Fourth 

High est Fi fth 
AvQTsge 

Single Mothers W/ Children 
Lowest Fifth 
Second 
Kiddle 
Fourth 

Highest Fifth 

Elderly Childless Units 
Lowest Fifth 
Second 
Middle 
Fourth 

Highest Fifth 



1979 




Percent Change 


1987 


1979-87 


.94 


.81 


-m 


1.80 


1.70 


-6% 


2.47 


2.53 


2% 


3.23 


3.49 


8% 


4.91 


5.83 


19% 


2.67 


2.87 


7* 



1.18 


1.09 


-8% 


2.03 


2.05 


1% 
6% 


2.67 


2.83 


3.43 


3.78 


10% 


5.08 


6.17 


21% 


2.88 


3.18 


10% 



.50 


.44 


-12% 


.96 


.81 


-16% 


1.33 


1.17 


-12% 


1.92 


1.83 


-5% 


3.24 


3.51 


8% 


1.59 


1.55 


-3% 



.94 


1.05 


12% 


1.64 


1.85 


13% 


2.39 


2.73 


14% 


3.41 


3.90 


14% 


6.19 


7.27 


17% 


2.91 


3.36 


15% 



Mote: Incojes are presented usina tiie Adjusted Faally Iikomb (AFI) 
appropriate faiilly size. Thus. Incow Is expressed as a Multiple ef 

£^ JSri.t'^,M2"i'^J' '** ^'«*» '««ls are weighted by 
SS^t.S"?.S'"' ^ ?IL?»*-J« «™' Include tile 

estlMted cash values of any food or housing benefits received by the 

isre. February 1988. and tabulations of 1988 Current Population Survey 
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46. Children in Poverty by Age. Race/Hispanic Origin, and 
Family Typ e. Children are more likely than any other age group 
to be living in poverty. In 1987, nearly 21 percent of all children, 
and more than 22 percent of preschool children, were living 
below the poverty line. By contrast, 12 percent of the elderly 
and 14 percent of persons of aJ ages lived in poverty. Between 
1970 and 1987, there was a 36 percent change in the poverty rate 
for all children, increasing from 15 percent to 21 percent 

Black and Hispanic children are two-to-three limes more 
likely to be living in poverty than are white children. In 1987, 
the poverty rate for black children was 45 percent and for 
Hispanic children, 39 percent The poverty rate for children 
living in female-headed households - 55 percent in 1987 - 
continues to be more than twice that of children in general. 
Young children in female-headed families have poverty rates 
three times those of young children in general. 

Increases in poverty rates in the 1970s and 1980s cor- 
responded with periods of recession in the national economy. 
However, despite the sustained economic growth of recent years, 
child poverty rates have declined only slightly, and for Hispanic 
children they have not declined. 
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Number and Percentage of Persons Be]ow Poverty, 1959-1987 



MJ. CHILDREM 
URDER 18 

Nuflober 

(In thousands) 
Percent 

PGRSOiS IN ALL 
FiWUES 

Persons 65 or Older 
Persons of All Ages 

RELA1H) CHILDREM <18 

All Children 
White 
alack 

Hispanic Origin 

RELATED CHILDREM <6 

All Children 
White 
Black 

Hispanic Origin 

PERSOK IM FEIMLE- 
HEADED FAMILIES 

Persons 65 or Older 
Persons of All Ages 

RELAIHl QIIUKEI <18 

All Children 
White 
Black 

Hispanic Origin 

RELATED CHIUKEI <6 

All Children 
White 
Dlack 

Hispanic Origin 



1959 


1970 


1980 


1983 


1986 


1987 


17,552 


10,440 


11,543 


13,911 


12,876 


13,016 


27.3% 


15.1% 


18.3% 


22.3% 


20.5% 


20.8% 


35.2% 
22.4% 


24.6% 
12.6% 


15.7% 
13.0% 


13.8% 
15.2% 


12.4% 
13.6% 


12.2% 
13.5% 


26.9% 
20.6% 
65.3% 

na 


14.9% 
10.5% 
41.5% 
na 


17.9% 
13.4% 
42.1% 
33.0% 


21.8% 
17.0% 
46.2% 
37.7% 


19.8% 
15.3% 
42.7% 
37.1% 


70 Ok 
15.0% 
45.1% 
39.3% 


na 

na 

na 
na 


16.6% 

42.0% 
na 


20.3% 
15.5% 
45.5% 
34.4% 


24.6% 
19.6% 
49.0% 
41. G% 


21.6% 
17.2% 
45.1% 
40.2% 


22.3% 
17.2% 
48.4% 
41.7% 


1959 


1970 


1980 


1983 


1986 


1987 


49.2% 
50.2% 


41.1% 
38.2% 


27.8% 
33.8% 


23.8% 
35.6% 


23.1% 
34.2% 


22.1% 
33.6% 


72.2% 
64.6% 
81.6% 
na 


53.0% 
43.1% 
67.7% 
na 


50.8% 
41.6% 
64.8% 
65.0% 


47.1% 
68.3% 
70.6% 


46.3% 
67.1% 
66.7% 


54.7% 
45.8% 
68.3% 
70.1% 


na 
na 
na 
na 


64.3% 
58.5% 
70.8% 
na 


65.2% 
59.8% 
71.8% 
70.3% 


67.7% 
62.8% 
73.8% 
82.4% 


65.2% 
60.4% 
71.3% 
74.3% 


65.7% 
60.8% 
71.9% 
75.0% 



il"*!!! I? «"y children related to the householder by blood, 
]5^%'«nf^*'°"; *^ poverty level Is based on money \ncom, a^ 
fSfi^^'^^'^* '^'^'P* non-cash benefits such as food stanps. 
S^'^.iT!,^ !Ifi'!$ ^ ^"^ cooposltlonTthe 

PHM^l^« T^wf* JS** ^ the Consumer 

SlIiiSu: in t^^TlZ^''' * f^^'y °f f"""- 

pUm^L "fl?* population Reports. Series 

11. Ii„ ,fin • JJ^'® V'J^-.^^^' Tables 9 and 11; No. 147, Tables 9 and 

fJirSiV'lWaSUI SIS 7': " 
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47. Families in Poverty by Family Type . Between 1959 and 
1970, the proportion of poor families with children declined from 
one in five to slightly more than one in nine. Since 1970, 
however, the poverty rate for families has increased 40 percent, 
to about one in six. Nearly half of all female-headed families 
were in poverty in 1987, a proportion essentially unchanged since 
1970. 

In 1987, 16 percent of families with children, and nearly 20 
percent of families with preschool children were living below 
poverty, compared with fewer than 5 percent of U.S. families 
without children. In addition, 46 percent of female-headed 
families with children, and approximately 60 percent of female- 
headed families with preschool children, were poor in 1987. 
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Families in Poverty by Family Type, 1959-1987 



Fami )v Tx/np 

Nui*er of Families , 
With Related Children^ 
<18 Years (in millions) 


5.4 


1970 
3.5 


1975 
4.2 


1980 
4.8 


1985 
5.6 


1986 
5.5 


1987 
5.5 


Poverty Rate 
ly Family Type 
















Families With Related 
Children <18 Years 
















All Families 
Married Couple Families 
Male Headed, No Wife 
Female Headed, No Husb, 


20.3% 
na 
na 

59.9% 


11.6% 

no 

na 
43.8% 


13.3% 

11.7% 
44.0% 


14.7% 

/./% 

18.0% 
42.9% 


16.7% 
o.9% 
17.1% 
45.4% 


16.3% 
8.0% 
17.8% 
46.0% 


16.2% 
7.8% 
17.6% 
46.1% 


Families With Related 
Children <6 Years 
















All Families 
Married Couole FamUipc 
Male Headed, No Wife 
Fenale Headed, No Husb. 


na 
na 
na 
na 


na 
na 
na 
na 


16.1% 
9.0% 
13.3% 
57.3% 


18.4% 
9.8% 
22.4% 
60.6% 


20.6% 
11.1% 
24.9% 
61.3% 


19.6% 
9.8% 
24.7% 
60.6% 


19.8% 
9.9% 
27.1% 
60.5% 


Families Without 
Children <18 Years 
















All Families 
Married Couple Families 
Male Headed, No Wife 
Female Headed, No Husb. 


15.9% 
na 
na 

20.1% 


8.0% 
na 
na 
12.6% 


5.1% 
4.8% 
5.7% 
7.5% 


5.1% 
4.5% 
6.1% 
9.7% 


5.5% 
4.6% 
9.0% 
10.3% 


4.9% 
4.1% 
6.2% 
10.4% 


4.9% 
4.1% 
8.0% 
9.8% 



1 Related children include biological, step-, and adopted children of 

'"^ f^?*""'' '=''^11'^" '•el^t^ t° the household^ by 
Diood, marriage, or adoption. ' 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports Series 
P-60. No. 81. Table 14; No.106. Table 20; No. 133. Table 19- No 158 
Table 15; No. 160. Table 15; No. 163. February l589. ?aMes 3 L ls! 
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48. Families in Poverty by Race/Hispanic Origin and Family 
Typ e. Across all ethnic groups, the chances of being poor are 
higher for families with children under 6 than for families with 
older children. Black families with children under 18 are three 
times more likely to be in poverty than their white coupterparts. 
Hispanic families with children are more than twice as likely to 
be in poverty as white families. 

Households with children under 18 headed by black or 
Hispanic women are one-and-a-half times as likely to be in 
poverty as those headed by white women. Black married-couple 
families with children have 'double the poverty rates of white 
married-couple families. 
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Families in Poverty by Race/Hispanic Origin 
and Family Type, 1959-1987 

mil r .1. 1959 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 
All Fanllles 

irtth Children <i8 



na 


na 


7.2* 


7.7% 


8.9% 


8.0% 


7.8% 


na 


na 


6.3% 


6.8% 


8.2% 


7.5% 


7.0% 


na 


na 


16.5% 


15.S% 


12.9% 


11.5% 


13.6% 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 



59.9% 
51.7% 

na 
na 


43.8% 
na 
na 
na 


44.0% 
37.3% 
57.5% 
na 


42.9% 
35.9% 
56.0% 
na 


45.4% 
38.7% 
58.9% 
64.0% 


46.0% 
39.8% 
58.0% 
59.5% 


46.1% 
38.7% 
59.5% 
60.7% 


1959 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 



Al Races 20.3% 11.6% 13.3% 14.7% 16.7% 16.3% 16.2% 

Whites 15.8% 8.5% 10.3% 11.2% 13.3% 13.0% 12.4% 

B acks na 34.9% 33.9% 35.5% 36.0% 35.4% 37.3% 

H i span i cs na na 29 . 1% 2 7 . 2% 32 . 1% 30 . 8% 32 . 1% 

Karrled-Couple Fanllles 
wltti Children <18 

All Races 
Whites 
Blacks 
HIspanics 

Feaale-Headed Fanllles 
with Children <18 

All Races 
Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 



All Failllcs 
with Children <6 

All Races na na 16.1% 18.4% 20.6% 19.6% 19.8% 

Whites na na 12.8% 14.0% 16.7% 15.7% 15.2% 

"»3Cks na na 36.6% 41.7% 42.0% 41.2% 43.1% 

Itarrled-nxjple Faallles 
with Children <6 

All Races na na 9.0% 9.8% 11.1% 9.8% 9.9% 

Whites na na 8.0% 8.7% 10.4% 9.3% 8.7% 

"l^cks na na 17.7% 18.2% 14.6% 13.0% 18.2% 

Fcmle-Headed Fasllles 
with Children <6 

All Races na na 57.3% 60.6% 61.3% 60.6% 60.5% 

SlJ^^P na na 54.1% 55.1% 55.4% 55.0% 54.8% 

B'^cks na na 62.8% 67.4% 70.4% 68.9% 68.0% 



Hoie: Related children include biological, step-, and adopted children 
of the householder, and any other children related to the householder by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. Hispanic data for children under 6 are 
not available. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60, No. 106, Table 20; «o. 133, Table 19; No. 147. Table^lQ; No. 158. 
Table 15; No. 160, Table 15; No. 163, February 1989, Tables 3 and 15. 
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49. Families H aving Various Sources of Income and Propor. 
tion of Inc ome Provided by The.,e Sn nrrcs Families from 
different income groups have substantially different sources of 
income. Nearly all non-poor families have income from earnings, 
and more than half derive income from interest a;jd dividends. 
Nearly one in four non-poor families receive at least some 
income from government transfer programs. 

Whereas nearly half of all female-headed poor families, and 
more than three-quarters of male-headed poor families reported 
income from earnings in 1987, only 13 percent and 26 percent, 
respectively, received interest or dividend income. By contrast, 
in 1987, 2 out of 3 female-headed poor families and 2 out of 5 
male-headed poor families received some income from govern- 
ment transfer programs. 
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Proportion of Families Receiving Income From Various Sources, 
by Family Type and Poverty Status, 1979 and 1987 



Fenle Headed Faallies 
with Children 

Nunter of Families 
Earnings 

AFDC»SSl»Genera1 Asst. 
Child Support/Alimony 
Food Stamps 
Housing Assistance 
Interest/Dividends 
Other ^ 

Hale Present Faallles 
with Children 

Number of Families 
Earnings 

AFDCSSI, Genera] Asst. 
Child Support/Alimony 
Food Stamps 
Housing Assistance 
Interest/Dividends 
Other ^ 





Poor 






1979 


1987 


1979 


1987 


2,458 


3,543 


3,729 


4,013 


49.6% 


47.2% 


94.7% 


96.7% 


65.0% 


64.1% 


18.2% 


10.9% 


18.6% 


26.0% 


44.0% 


44.4% 


67.2% 


67.6% 


16.6% 


8.2% 


21.6% 


31.6% 


6.0% 


7.5% 


13.3% 


10.4% 


53.3% 


52.4% 


20.0% 


18.0% 


40.8% 


31.4% 



1,663 


2,237 


24,315 


24,610 


79.5% 


77.7% 


99.4% 


99.3% 


24.3% 


27.2% 


3.2% 


2.3% 


7.4% 


10.7% 


11.3% 


13.7% 


41.8% 


41.8% 


3.5% 


2.2% 


7.3% 


9.5% 


1.1% 


i.a. 


26.9% 


22.2% 


72.6% 


70.6% 


33.2% 


25.9% 


27.2% 


23.3% 



Proportion of Total Income from Various 
Sources by Family Type, 1979 and 1987 



Fcnie Headed Fannies 
with Chlldhm 

Number of Fami 1 ies 
Earnings & Int./Div. 
AFDC,SSl,General Asst. 
Child Support/Alimony 
Food Stamps 
Housing Assistance 
Other ' 

Nile Present Fvllles 
with Chlldtai 

Nuflflber of Families 
Earnings & Int*/Div. 
AFDCtSSI, General Asst. 
Child *ipport/Alimony 
Food Stamps 
Housing Assistance 
Other ' 





Poor 


Hon Poor 


1979 


1987 


1979 


1987 


2,458 


3,543 


3,729 


4,013 


25.1% 


25.3% 


77.1% 


83.8% 


38.2% 


36.1% 


3.8% 


1.8% 


4.7% 


5.5% 


8.0% 


7.1% 


16.6% 


17.0% 


.9% 


.3% 


8.0% 


8.3% 


.7% 


.4% 


7.4% 


7.9% 


9.5% 


6.5% 



1,663 


2,237 


24,315 


24,610 


62.4% 


63.0% 


95.9% 


96.5% 


10.9% 


13.5% 


.3% 


.2% 


1.5% 


2.4% 


.7% 


.8% 


9.3% 


8.5% 


.1% 


.0% 


2.5% 


1.8% 


.1% 


.0% 


13.4% 


10.8% 


2.9% 


2.4% 



1 •other* refers to Uiwroloyment Compensation, GASOI, Railroad 
Retin^ent, Pensions, Workers Cowpensation, and Veterans Payments. 

Source: Congressional Research Service, tables based March 1980 and 
1988 Current Population Surveys, 1989. 
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50. Income Transfer Receipt and Poverty Status of CLildren . 
Of the 25 percent of all children who are considered to be in 
poverty before receiving public transfers, 21 percent are lifted out 
of poverty as a result of this assistance. Over half of children in 
poverty, however, remain poor despite receiving some transfers. 
Another 23 percent of poor children do not receive transfers. 
Children in two-parent famflies are more likely to be lifted out 
of povijrty by receipt of transfers than are children in female- 
headed families. Children in female-headed families, however, 
are more likely to be receiving benefits. 
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Income Transfer Receipt, Poverty Status, and 
Working Status of Householder by Family Type, 1987 



Pre- Not Pre- 



Pre-Transfer Poor 



All Transfer Transfer 




Children 


Poor 


Poor 


Total 


Percent Of . 100.0% 


24.5% 


75.4% 


100% 


Ml Children^ 








Two Parent 100.0% 


13.8% 


86.2% 


100% 


Female Headed 100.D% 


61.6% 


38.4% 


100% 


Average Transfer 








Pvyvsnt 




$816 




Two Parent $1,211 


na 




Female Headed $3,407 


na 


$1,259 





Receive Transfers 
Brought Still Receive 
Above In No 
Poverty Poverty Transfers 



20,8% 56.3% 22.9% 



23.9% 
18.5% 



42.0% 
69.0% 



$9,278 $4,973 
$8,099 $5,548 



34.1% 
12.5% 



$223 
$186 



l^rcent Vith At ^ 
Least One Full iW 
Nbrkcr 

Two Parent 88.2% 
Female Headed 43.4% 



na 
na 



93.6% 
79.7% 



36.0% 
20.0% 



28.5% 
5.7% 



66.5% 
26.5% 



1 Children living in group quarters or not with relatives are excluded. 

2 The poverty gap is the dollar amount needed to aise a poor family's 
post- tax income plus the value of food and housing assistance up to the 
relevant poverty line. 

3 Full time, full year workers are people who worlced at least 40 weelcs 
during 1987 and who usually worked at least 35 hours per week. 

Note: Poverty status is determined by conparing a family's cash income 
minus Federal income and payroll taxes plus the market value of food and 
housing assistance with the relevant poverty threshold. Pre*transfer 
income equals a family's post-tax income plus the value of food and 
housing assistance minus the cash value of all government transfers. 
Transfers considered include Social Security, Railroad Retirement, 
Unemployment Coopensation, workers' compensation, government pensions. 
Veterans' pensions and coopensation, food stanps, housing assistance, 
AFDC, SSI, and General Assistance. The value of school lunch subsidies 
is included as income and in the mean value of transfers, but families 
receiving only lunch transfers were considered not to be getting 
transfers. 

Source: Congressional Budget Office, tabulations of data from the March 
1988 Current Population Survey, 1989. 
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51. Child Supp ort Only 37 percent of women with children 
under 21 whose fathers are absent receive child support payments 
from the absent fathers. The proportion receiving support 
increased only slightly between 1983 and 1985 due to an increase 
in the proportion awarded support. The likelihood of support 
is highest when the mother is legally divorced, is white, or has a 
college education. 
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Award and Receipt of Child Support by Women 
With Minor Children From an Absent father, 1978-1985 



All women with minor 
children from an 
absent father 

Number of own children 

One child 

Two children 

Three children 

Four children 
or more 
Current Marital Status 

Divorced 

Remarried 

Separated 

Never married 



Educational Attainment 
Less than 12 years 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 



Percent Who Received. 
Any Child Support^ 



30 


30 


34 


34 


42 


42 


39 


45 


36 


37 


33 


35 


34 


29 


26 


23 


52 


52 


50 


54 


39 


39 


41 


42 


27 


27 


26 


28 


6 


7 


9 


11 



42 


42 


43 


16 


16 


20 


24 


20 


24 



23 


19 


21 


23 


38 


37 


37 


38 


43 


45 


41 


45 


52 


56 


51 


52 



Percent Awarded Child 
Support Payments 



55 


57 


56 


60 


65 


65 


62 


68 


62 


57 


57 


58 


57 


49 


46 


35 


80 


81 


76 


82 


77 


78 


76 


82 


45 


43 


41 


43 


11 


14 


18 


18 


71 


69 


67 


71 


29 


34 


34 


36 


44 


44 


41 


42 


46 


43 


42 


45 


64 


63 


61 


63 


69 


68 


64 


71 


71 


77 


71 


77 



Race and Hispanic Origin 
White 43 
Black 14 
Hispanic origin 24 



1978 1981 1983 1985 1978 1981 1983 1985 
35% 35% 35% 37% 59% 59% 58% 61% 



1 Percentages shown are based on all women with children from an absent 
father, not Just those with child support awards. 

Source: Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 112, 1981, Tables B, 1; No. 140, 1985, Tables 
B, 1; No. 141, 1985, Tables C, 1; No. 152, 1987, Tables E, 1. 

(continued) 
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Women With Hinor Children From 
an Absent Father, 1978-1985 



All wonen with minor 
children from an 
absent father 

Number of own children 

One child 

Two children 

Three children 

Four children 
or more 
Current Marital Status 

Divorced 

Remarried 

Separated 

Never married 

Race and Hispanic Origin 
White 
Black 

Hispanic origin 

Educational Attainment 
Less than 12 years 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 



Number in U*S. 
Population (in millions) 

1978 1981 1983 1985 



7 1 


o.t 


ft 7 


8.8 


3.6 


4.2 


4.4 


4.6 


9 1 


9 ft 


9 ft 




•o 


Q 
.7 


1 0 


.9 


C 


c 


4 


.5 


2.4 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


5.1 


6.0 


6.2 


6.3 


1.9 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


.5 


.6 


.8 


.8 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


3.2 


4.0 


4.2 


4.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


.5 


.6 


.7 


.7 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-23, No. 112, 1981, Tables B, 1; No. 140, x985, Tsbles B, 1; No. 141, 
1985, Tables C, 1; No. 152, 1987, Tables E, 1. 
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52. Poverty Rates of Women Receiving Child Support , The 
likelihood of being in poverty while receiving child support has 
increased since 197& Poverty rates are particularly high for 
mothers who have never been married, have little education, and 
have more than two children. Completing high school greatly 
decreases the chances of being in poverty for these mothers: 
their poverty rate is half that of those who do not graduate. The 
poverty rate for blacks is over twice that for whites, with Hispanic 
poverty rates falling between the two groups. 
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Poverty Rates of Women With Minor Children from an Absent 

Father Receiving Child Support, by Nwriber of Children, 
Harital Status, Race, and Educational Attainment, 1978-1985 



All women with minor 
children from an 
absent father 

Number of own children 
Orie child 
Two children 
Three children 
Four children or more 

Current Harital Status 
Divorced 
Remarried 
Separated 
Never Married 

Race and Spanish Origin 
White 
Black 

Spanish Origin 

Educational Attainment 
Less than 12 years 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 



1978 



1981 



1983 



1985 





17* 
If 'f 




lo% 


10% 


13^ 


15% 


15% 




ift* 


1 Qt> 


1 0^ 

iy5 


22k 


OVc 
CO^ 


015 




28% 


7Q* 


j05 


*IU5 


14% 


16% 


18% 


18% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


5% 


36% 


35% 


42% 


30% 


37% 


58% 


46% 


53% 


11% 


14% 


15% 


15% 


40% 


39% 


41% 


37% 


23% 


29% 


34% 


22% 


26% 


39% 


38% 


39% 


14% 


16% 


18% 


19% 


9% 


9% 


14% 


13% 


2% 


8% 


5% 


2% 



Source: Calculated froraiJ.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports Series P-23, No. 112, Table 1; No 140, Table 1; No. 140, Table 
1; Jlo. 141, Table 1; No. 152, Table 1. 
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53. Income Supplied bv Child Support and Mean Annual 
Child Supp ort for Women with Minor Children from an Absent 
Father, Both the mean child support paid (in constant doliars) 
and the proportion of income that it represents have declined 25 
percent since 1978. In 1985, child support payments accounted 
for 15 percent of the income of women who received them, 
whereas in 1978, such payments accounted for 20 percent of 
income. Child support amounts are lowest for less educated, 
never married, and minority women. 
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Proportion of Incorae Supplied by Child Support and 
Amount of Child Support to Honen with Minor Children 
from an Absent Father, by Selected Characteristics, 1978-1985 



Total women with any 
minor children from an 
absent father 

Number of own children 
One child 
Two children 
Three childi'en 
Four children or more 

Current Marital Status 
Divorced 
Remarried 
Separated 
Never Married 

Race and Spanish Origin 
White 
Black 

Spanish Origin 

Educational Attainment 
Less than 12 years 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 

Below the Poverty Line 



Mean Annual 
Support, 
1978 Received^ 



Mean Annual 
Support. 
1981 Received^ 



20% $2,966 18% $2,491 



Mean Annual 
Support- 
1985 Received^ 



15% $2,215 



15% 


$2,124 


15% 


$1,921 


12% 


$1,679 






1Q& 


t9 711 


1/% 




25% 


$4,168 


21% 


$3,308 


17% 


$2,800 


30% 


$4,538 


25% 


$3,721 


28% 


$3,739 


18% 


$3,217 


16% 


$2,626 


15% 


$2,538 


22% 


$2,642 


21% 


$2,258 


15% 


$1,966 


23% 


$3,143 


24% 


$2,808 


16% 


$2,082 


22% 


$1,609 


18% 


$1,201 


12% 


$1,147 


20% 


$3,069 


18% 


$2,579 


15% 


$2,294 


18% 


$2,134 


19% 


$1,940 


13% 


$1,754 


19% 


$2,173 


23% 


$2,445 


17% 


$2,011 


23% 


$2,478 


24% 


$1,984 


20% 


$1,835 


21% 


$2,744 


18% 


$2,258 


15% 


$2,040 


20% 


$3,445 


17% 


$2,731 


14% 


$2,447 


16% 


$4,244 


16% 


$3,654 


13% 


$2,978 


na 


na 


34% 


$1,703 


27% 


$1,383 



1 Dollar amounts are presented In constant 1985 dollars calculated on 
the basis of the Consumer Price Index, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States . 1987, Table 774. 

Source: Calculated by Child Trends, Inc., from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-23, Ho. 112, Table 2; No. 
140, Table 2; No. 152, Table 1, August 1987. 
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54. Children Reccivina Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children . After rising in the early 1970s, the proportion of all 
children receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) has stabilized through the eighties. In 1987, one in nine 
children received some assistance from AFDC 

After peaking in 1975 at 73 percent, the proportion of 
children in poverty who received AFDC dropped to 50 percent 
in 1982. In 1987, AFDC reached only 56 percent of children in 
poverty. 
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Hunter and Proportion of Children Who 
Received AFDC Benefits, 1970-1987 



1970 1975 1980 1982 1985 1986 1987 

Number of AFDC 

Child Recipients 6,104 7,952 7,295 6,767 7^074 7,206 7,240 
AFDC ChMd Recipients 

as a % of Child Pop. 8.8% 11.8% 11.5% 10.8% 11.2% 11.4% 11.4% 

AFDC Child Recipients 
as % of Children in 

Poverty 59.6% 73.1% 64.2% 50.2% 55.2% 56.8% 56.4% 



Note: All population nunters refer to the U.S. resident population. In 
calculating the nuuter of AFDC recipients, data for Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands were subtracted from the total. U.S. population 
data for these territories was not available for I970*l976e so an 
estimate was used based on the ratio In later years of the number of 
recipients In these areas to the total number of recipients. 

Source: U.S. House of Representatives, Background Material and Data on 
Proqrams within the Jurisdiction of the Comroittee on Ways and Means, 
March 1989, Page 560, Table 21. 
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55. Aid to Families with Dependent Children Eligibility Basis. 
Primary eligibility for receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children is determined by a means test based on income and the 
absence or incapacity of a parent. Prior to 1984, the leading 
eligibility basis was the divorce or separation of the parents. This 
has since been replaced by non-marital childbearing. In 1987, 
this basis accounted for 50 percent of the children receiving 
AFDC. Together, non-marital childbearing and divorce or 
separation are the basis of eligibility for 85 percent of AFDC 
children. 
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Percent Dfstrlbutfon of Chndren Receiving AFDC, 
by-Basfs for EUflfblllty. 1969-1987 



Basis -for 

Chlld'sf^iolbillty 



March 

1979 1984 1986 1987 



Olvorce/Separatlen 43.3% 48 3% 44.7% 38.2% 36.3% 35.4% 

P"":*"** ""wrHed 27.9% 31.0% 37.8% 46.4% 48.9% 50 0% 

. 5.5% 3.7% 2.2% 1.9% 1.9% i »{ 

Father UneoDloyed 4.6% 3.7% 4.1% 8.6% 7.4% 7 »k 

Father Incapacitated 11.7% 7.7% 5.3% 3.6% 3.2% 3 5% 

3.5% 4.0% 5.9% 1.2% 



2.4% 1.3% 



1 Calculated on the basis of total nuiter of faallles. 

^l^L "JJ* l^' ""d 1987 are for the federal Fiscal Year 
2!Shi; Sa'dCft!? Ithe average 

&l21^il45"Sf?c?''l|g!^' '""^ Ad-mistratlon. a«, 
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56. NoP'Cash Benefits. In 1981, about one-quarter of house- 
holds with chUdren under 18 received one or more of the main 
means-tested non-cash benefits: free or reduced-price school 
lunches, food stamps. Medicaid, and subsidized rental housing. 
The proportion of households receiving each benefit has changed 
little in the last few years. 
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„ .,?*oport!on of Hmseholds with 
Oi! Idren Under 19 Years Old Recelvlm 
Means-Tested fton-Cash Benefits, 1979-1985 



Benefit Prooran 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1984 


1985 


Free or reduced- , 
price school lunches* 














18.7% 


20.9% 


20.4% 


21.5% 


21.4% 


21.4% 


Food Staaps 


11.8% 


13.1% 


13.5% 


14.0% 


13.3% 


12.9% 


Nadlcald^ 


12.1% 


12.7% 


13.0% 


12.7% 


12.7% 


12.6% 


Subsidized housing^ 


12.5% 


12.9% 


13.8% 


14.1% 


14.^1% 


14.5% 


One or nore of the above 


23.4% 


25.0% 


25.0% 


na 


na 


na 



1 Based on households with children 5 to 18 yean; old. 

acxuauy jecetvtng a Nedicaid-paid service during the >ear. 

3 Based on ^^luseholds in renter-occupied housing. 

Source: Calculated fro« the U.S. Bureau of the Census Current 
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57. School Enrollment Although the number of children 
enrolled in school increased 2 percent between 1985 and 1988, 
total enrollment is still 10 percent lower than it was in 1970. 
Enrollments at the primary grade levels have begun to increase, 
but declines at the high-school level are expected to continue 
until the early 1990s. These changes in numbers enrolled are pri- 
marily due to changes in Ihe size of the school-aged population. 

Significant increases have occurred in the percentages 
enrolled at both ends of the age spectrum. The increase in the 
proportion of students enrolled in high school or college at ages 
18-19 is particularly noteworthy. This propor^on rose from 38 
to 55 percent between 1960 and 1986. Even at ages 20-21, a 
third of young people are currently enrolled in college or high 
school, compared with less than one-fifth in 1960. 

At the other end of the age spectrum, enrollment of 3- and 
4-year olds has risen to about two of five children, compared with 
one in five in 1970. 

Private school enrollment, as a proportion of total enroll- 
ment, has shown little variation in the last twenty years. It is 
slightly lower than it was thirty years ago. Currently, one \n ten 
high school students is enrolled in private i^chool, as is one in 
seven students enrolled in kindergarten through eighth grade. 
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Number of Children Enrolled In School, 
Percent Enrolled in Private Schools, and 
Percent of Selected Age Groups Enrolled, 1960-1988 



Enrol Inent in regular public 
and private schools (thousands) 

1960 1970 1980 

All grades 40,857 51,272 46,318 
Grades K-8 31,551 36,629 31,666 
Grades 9-12 9,306 14,643 14,652 

Enrol Inent in private schools as 
a percent of total enrollnents 



1985 

45,066 
31,220 
13,830 



1986 

45,437 
31,704 
13,734 



1987 1988 



45,900 
32,383 
13,517 



45,980 
32,839 
13,141 



Grades K-8 
Grades 9-12 



1960 

14-7% 
11,1 



1970 

11*1% 

9,0 



1980 

12.6% 
9.1 



1985 

13*8% 
lO.i 



1988 

13.6% 
9.5 



1987 1988 



13.6% 
9.6 



13.4% 
9.9 



Percent enrolled in school by age 





1960 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Ages 3-4 


na 


20.5% 


36.7% 


38.9% 


38.9% 


na 


na 


Ages 5-6 


80.7 


89*5 


95.7 


96.1 


95.3 


na 


na 


Ages 7-13 


99.5 


99.2 


99.3 


99.2 


99.2 


na 


na 


Ages 14-15 


97.8 


98.1 


98.2 


98.1 


97.6 


na 


na 


Ages 16-17 


82.6 


90.0 


89.0 


91.7 


92.3 


na 


na 


Ages 18-19 


38.4 


47,7 


46.4 


51.6 


54.6 


na 


na 


Ages 20-21 


19.4 


31.9 


31.0 


35.3 


33.0 


na 


na 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics 
1988. Table 3; and Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 429, 
TaBTe A-3. 
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58. Nursery School and Kindergarten Enrollment The pro- 
portion of five-;^ear olds enrolled in pre-prim^ school increased 
during the past decade, such that in 1986, 87 percent of five-year 
olds were enrolled in pre-primary schpol. Income differences in 
enrollment of five-year olds that existed in 1977 had all but 
disappeared by 1986. Among younger children, however, those 
from low-income families were much less likely to be enrolled in 
a pre-primary school program than non-low income children. 
Over the past ten years, enrollment of three- and four-year olds 
increased overall by 22 percent, while enrollment among low 
income children increased only 4 percent- 

, Racial breakdowns of pre-primary enrollment reveal few 
differences between black and white children for three- and 
four-year olds. Hispanic three- and four-year olds, while still less 
likely to be enrolled than black and white children, have in- 
creaijed their enrollment by 45 percent over this period. Among 
five-year olds, black and Hispanic children are somewhat less 
likely to be enrolled in pre-primary school than white children. 
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3 and 4 Ye«r Olds 

Tot«] Enrolled 
Low Income 
Non*Low Income 

5 Year Olds 

Total Enrolled 
Low Income 
Non-Low Income 



Proportion of 3, 4, and 5 Year Olds 
Enrolled In Pre-Prlmary School by 
Family Income and Age* 1977-1986 



ISZi 


1980 


1984 


1985 


1986 


32% 


37% 


36% 


39% 


39% 


26% 


29% 


25% 


29% 


27% 


33% 


40% 


40% 


42% 


42% 


82% 


85% 


84% 


87% 


87% 


78% 


81% 


79% 


32% 


86% 


83% 


86% 


85% 


88% 


87% 



3 and 4 Year Olds 
Total Enrolled 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

5 Ye«r Olds 

Total Enrolled 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Proportion of 3, 4, and 5 Year Olds 
Enrolled In Pre-Prlmary School by 
Race/Hispanic Origin and Age, 1977-1986 



1977 


1980 


1984 


1^ 


1986 


32% 


37% 


36% 


39% 


39% 


31% 


36% 


36% 


39% 


39% 


35% 


38% 


38% 


43»; 


38% 


20% 


29% 


24% 


27% 


29% 


82% 


85% 


84% 


87% 


87% 


83% 


86% 


85% 


88% 


88% 


80% 


80% 


80% 


82% 


83% 


79% 


78% 


78% 


79% 


83% 



purposes of this analysis, low Income Is defined as less 
thaii $5,000 In 1977 and less than $10,000 for 1980 and 1984-86. Pre- 
primary enrollment refers to pre-klnderoarten and kindergarten enroll- 
ment In regular puonc schools and enrollment In Independently operated 
public and private nursery schools and kindergartens. 

Source: Calculations by Child Trends. Inc., from unpublished data from 
the Current Population Survey provided by the Education and Social 
Stratification Branch of the Bureau of the Census. 1988. 
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59. High Scho ol Gradaation Ratios . The proportion of 
students graduating from high school on time has remained in the 
70-75 percent range since the high point of 77 percent in 1970. 
The ratio continues to be slightly higher for girls. In 1986, the 
graduation ratio for black students was between that of whites 
and Hispanics, although the magnitude of difference between the 
Hispanics and blacks was greater than that between the white and 
black students. Fewer than 50 percent of Hispanic students 
graduated on time in 1986. 
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KuBBber of High School Graduates 
Per 100 Persons 17 Years of Age. 1960-1987 

1960 1970 1975 1^ 1M3 1985 1986 1987 

Total 69.5 76.9 73.6 71.4 73.3 73.2 73.0 72.9 

Males 66.3 74.9 71.2 68.6 71.4 na 70.0 na 

Fenales 72.8 78.9 76.1 74.3 75.4 na 76.0 na 

Race/Hispanic Origin^ 

Jjhlte 74.0 

Black ^ 67.5 

Hispanic' 46. o 



1 Data on race/Hispanic origin were calculated only for 1986. 

2 Hispanlcs nay be of aoy race. 

tote: The graduation ratio equals the nunber of high school graduates 
divided by the derived resident population of 17 year olds for October 
of the year In question. The graduation ratio does not represent the 
proportion who will ultlwtely coi|>1ete high school. Rather, the gradu- 
ation ratio approxinates the proportion «fho graduate on time, and re- 
flects changes over tiK and group differences. 

Source: Calculated fro« the Dioest of Education Statistics 1988. 
National Center for Education s^tatistlcs, U.S. Department of Education, 
Tables 77 and 271. Population estlnates derived from Current Population 
Reports. Series P-25. fto. 311: Ho. 519. Table 2: No. 917. Table 2; and 
No. 1022. Table 2. 
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60. High School Dropopt and College Entrance . High school 
dropout rates are relatively high among minority students (other 
than Asian) and students of low socioeconomic status. Seniors 
who enter college are disproportionately Asian-American or of 
high socioeconomic status. 

Of those yAio do eiu'oll in college, only a minority will earn 
a four-year degree. Overall, 30 percent of student? going on to 
college will gain a degree within six years of their final year of 
high school Students from higher income and education families 
are most likely to earn a degree. Whites and Asian-Americans, 
with college completion rates of 32 percent, are twice as likely as 
blacks and Ilispanics to earn a college degree. Only 12 percent 
of Hispanic students, 17 percent of black students, and 18 percent 
of Native American students enrolled in college earned a degree 
during this period 
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1982 and 1986 School Status of 1980 High School Students 



Sophomores In 1980 
who did not graduate 
by: 

Spring 1982 1986 



Total 

Sex 



17% 



8% 



Male 


18% 


9% 


Fenle 


15% 


8% 


Race/Hispanic 






Origin 






White 


14% 


7% 


Black 


22% 


11% 


Hispanic 


28% 


17% 


Asian 


7% 


2% 


American 


33% 


25% 


Indian 




Socloecononlc 






Status 






High 


6% 


2% 


NedlUR 


12% 


5% 


Low 


19% 


11% 



Seniors 
In 1980 
who enrol led 
In college 



Percent of 
those enrolled 
who earned a 
4-year degree 
by 1986 



70% 



68% 
72% 



71% 
67% 
61% 
91% 
64% 



91% 
71% 
54% 



30% 



30% 
29% 



32% 
17% 
12% 
32% 
18% 



43% 
25% 
15% 



Source: U.S. Oepartient of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Analysis R«»rt, "High School and Beyond. A Descriptive 

Sopho«oresi- Six. Years Later," Appendix C. p. 
uZh l^' ""^^ Beyond. A Descriptive Suwnary of 1980 

H^ School Seniors: Six Years Later," Apperjdk C, pp. C-1 and C-5, July 
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61. Educationa l Programs for the Handicapped . About 11 
percent of the public school population is served by handicapped 
education programs. This represents a 20 percent increase since 
the implementation of the Education of the Handicapped laws 
in school year 1978-79. The number of students served has 
increased by 12 percent between 1976-77 and 1986-87. However, 
at the same time, an overall decrease took place in total public 
school enrollment. The categories with the largest increases in 
service population are learning disabled and seriously emotionally 
disturbed, increasing by 140 per cent and 35 percent, respectively, 
during this period. 
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Percentage of Total Public School Enrollment Receiving 
Special Education, by Type of Handicap, 1976-77 to 1986-87 

Type of Handicap 1976-77 1978-79 1980-81 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 



All Conditions 



.1 



Learning Disabled 
Speech Inpalred ^ 
Mentally Retarded"^ 
Seriously Emotionally 

Disturbed 
Hearing Impaired 
Orthopedlcally Hand. 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf -Blind 

Other Health Impaired 
Nultlhandlcapped 



8.33% 


9.14% 


10.11% 


10.98% 


10.93% 


1.80% 


2.66% 


3.57% 


4.66% 


4.71% 


2.94% 


2.85% 


2.85% 


2.87% 


2.85% 


2.16% 


2.12% 


2.02% 


1.77% 


1.67% 


.64% 


.71% 


.85% 


.95% 


.95% 


.20% 


.20% 


.19% 


.17% 


.17% 


.20% 


.16% 


.14% 


.14% 


.14% 


.09% 


.08% 


.08% 


.07% 


.07% 


na 


.01% 


.01% 


<.005% 


.01% 


.32% 


.25% 


.24% 


.17% 


.14% 


<ia 


.12% 


.17% 


.17% 


.22% 



10.97% 



.80% 
.85% 



1.61% 

.96% 
.16% 
.14% 
.07% 
<.005% 
.13% 
.24% 



.1 



Type of Handicap 

All Conditions 
learning Disabled^ 
Speech Impaired ^ 
Mentally Retarded"^ 
Seriously Eiiotlonally 

Disturbed 
Hearing Impaired 
Orthopedtcally Hand. 
Visually Handicapped 
Oeaf-Blind 

Other Healtli Impaired 
Multlhandlcapped 



Number of Children Served (In Thousands) 
1976-;7 1978-79 1980-81 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 



3,692 


3,889 


4,142 


4,315 


4,317 


4,374 


795 


1,130 


1,462 


1,832 


1,862 


1.914 


1,302 


1,214 


1,168 


1,126 


1,125 


1,136 


959 


901 


829 


694 


660 


643 


283 


300 


346 


372 


375 


383 


87 


85 


79 


69 


66 


65 


87 


70 


58 


56 


57 


57 


38 


32 


31 


28 


27 


26 


na 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


141 


105 


98 


68 


57 


52 


na 


50 


68 


69 


86 


97 



1 Increases In the number of learning disabled children iray be due In 
part to the following: (1) eligibility criteria permitting children with 
a wide range of learning probleas to be classified as sucn; (2) social 
acceptance and/or preference for the learning disabled classification; 
f3) reclassification of sone mentally retarded children as learning 
illsabled; and (4) lack of general education alternatives for children 
who are experiencing lec^rnlng problems In general classrooms. 

2 The significant decrease In the number of menta^y retarded children 
may be due to the reclassification from mentally retarded to learning 
disabled, as well as the re-evaluation of some minority students who 
were classified as mentally retarded. 

Note: The availability of special resources for disabled students has 
been significantly Increased as a result of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, and P.L. 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975. Implementation of the regulations for these laws came Into effect 
In 1977 and school year 1978-79, respectively. 

Data are for the 50 states and D.C. only (I.e., flaures from the 
U.S. territories and Bureau of Indian Affairs are not Included). 

Source: U.S. Department of Education* National Center for Education 
Statistics, The Condition of Education, 1988 , Table 1:18-1. 
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62. Enrollment of Preschool Handicapped Children . The 
enrollment of preschool handicapped children in federally-funded 
preschool programs has increased 47 percent since the inception 
of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1976. The 
percentage of such children has remained between 2 and 3 
percent for all years, however. In addition to coverage under 
Public Law 94-142, handicapped preschool children may receive 
education under Chapter I funds provided to states. The first 
year data on such preschool children are available is 1987-88. 
Thus, the true percentage of children aged 3 to 5 receiving 
federally-funded preschool education is currently just under 3 
percent. 
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Number of Handicapped Children Aged Three to Five 
In Federally-Funded Preschool Programs, 
1976-77 to 1987-88 

1976-77 igm-Bl 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 

""^PL 94^442) ^^^'^^^ ^^^'^^^ ^^^'^^^ ^^^'^^^ ^^'^^^ 

Number Served , na na m qqi 

(including Chapter l)^ ^^^'^^^ 

Percent of All 
Children « 

Aged 3 to 5^ 2.08% 2.47% 2.41% 2.44% 2.62% 



1987!l988^'' children aged 3 to 5 are only available for the school year 



L''®''^®^^^!^ represent the percentage of all children aged 3 to 5 that 
are^served under Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act. p.L. 

Source: U.S. Departaient of Education, Eleventh Annual Report to 

o . 1f i?5 j[«Plenientation of the Educati of the Handicapped Act, 
P.L. i4-142, 1989. 
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63. Reading Achievement Since 1970-71, reading prondency 
scores have increased modestly for the three age groups tested: 
9-, 13-, and 17-year olds. The gains for blacks have exceeded 
those for whites, but scores for blacks remain considerably lower 
in comparison with whites. The reading proficiency of girls 
remains slightly above that for boys. 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Reading Proficiency Scores, 1970-71 to 1986 



Student Groups 
Total 



1970«71 1974-75 1979-80 1983-84 (1986)^ 



9-year olds 


2C7 


210 


214 


213 


(58.1 


13-year olds 


254 


255 


257 


258 


48.9 


17-year olds 


284 


285 


285 


288 


J56.1 


Race/Hispanic Origin, 


Age 9 










White 


214 


216 


220 


220 


'39.8 


Black 


169 


182 


189 


188 


|33.3 


Hispanic 


na 


183 


189 


193 


[33.2 


Race/Hispanic Origin, 


Age 13 










White 


260 


261 


263 


263 


[50.3 


DIoCK 






ooo 


237 1 


JIC o 

l45.2 


Hispanic 


na 


231 


236 


239 1 


t44.4 


Race/Hispanic Origin, 


Age 17 










White 


290 


291 


291 


295 1 


[57.3 


Black 


241 


244 


246 


264 I 


51.5 


Hispanic 


na 


255 


262 


259 1 


,51.3 


Sex, Age 9 
Male 












201 


204 


209 


210 ( 




Female 


213 


215 


219 


216 ( 


g:l 


Sex, Age 13 
Male 












248 


248 


253 


254 ( 


47.5; 


Female 


260 


261 


262 


262 ( 


50.3! 


Sex, Age 17 












Male 


278 


279 


281 


283 ( 


54.5 


Female 


290 


290 


288 


293 1 


57.7 



1 Results for 1986 are not directly coq>arable to the other years. Sus- 
piciously large declines-aiaong third and 11th graders, not confirmed by 
other reports, led the. National Assesswnt for Educational Progress 
staff to regard these data as not cooparable with those for previous 
years, and they are not released in the same format. 

Nate: The means for years prior to 1986 represent general reading pro- 
ficiency scores on a 0-500 scale. (A score in the 150 range represents 
•Fudimentary* reading ability; in the 200 range, •basic" proficiency; 
250, •intermediate* proficiency; 300, •adepf reading skills; and 350, 
•advanced* reading ability.) National Assessment test results are based 
on national probability sanples of students at the specified age levels. 
: Reading tests were conducted in 1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, and 1986 for 9- 
and 17-year olds, and in 1970, 1974, 1979, 1983 and 1986 for 13-year 
olds. 

Source: The Reading Report Card . Educational Testing Service, 1985, and 
Mho Reads Best? , Educational Testing Service. 1988. 
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64. Science Achievement After declining in the seventies, 
science achievement has been increasing slightly through the 
eighties. However, with the exception of 9-year olds, median 
scores have not reached their 1969 level. The 17-year olds have 
shown the largest drop - a decline of 5.5 percent Young black 
children have made the largest gains, increasing nearly 10 percent 
between 1969 and 1985. Although the gap between black and 
white children has been slo>^y closing, average scores continue to 
be lower for black children. Males consistently score higher than 
females, with the differences between the two greater for the 
older students. 
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Student 
Groups 

9-Y1r.Q1(Xs 
Sex 

Hale 

Feonle 
Race/Hlsp. 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

13.lf1r.01ds 
Sex 

Male 

Fenale 
Race/Hi sp. 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Sex 

Male 

Fenale 
Race/Hlsp. 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



National Asessment of Educational Progress 
Science Proficiency Scores, by Age. Sex, 
and Race/Hispanic Origin, 1969-70 to 1985-^ 

1969-70^1972-73^ 1976-77 1981-82 1985-86 



Percent 

Change 

1969-86 



Origin 



Origin 



Origin 



224.9 


220.3 


219.9 


220.9 


224.3 


-.3% 


227.6 
222.7 


222.5 
218.4 


222 1 
217.7 


921 n 
220.7 


997 ^ 

221.3 


-.6% 


235.9 
178.7 
na 


231.1 
176.5 
na 


229.6 
174.9 
191.9 


229.1 
187.1 
189.0 


231.9 
196.2 

1QQ d 


-1.7% 
9.9% 


254.9 


249.5 


247.4 


250.2 


251.4 


-1.4% 


253.0 


9K1 7 

247.1 


243.8 


OCC "1 

^55.7 
245.0 


256.1 
246.9 


-.3% 
-2.5% 


263.4 
214.9 
na 


258.6 
205.3 
na 


256.1 
208.1 
213.4 


257.3 
217.2 
225.5 


259.2 
221.6 
226.1 


-1.6% 
3.3% 


304.8 


295.8 


289.6 


283.3 


288.5 


-5.5% 


313.8 
296.7 


304.3 
288.3 


297.1 
282.3 


291.9 
275.2 


294.9 
282.3 


-6.2% 
-5.0% 


311.8 
257.8 
na 


303.9 
250.4 
na 


297.7 
240.3 
262.3 


293.2 
234.8 
248.7 


297.5 
252.8 
259.3 


-4.7% 
-2.0% 



1 Data for 1969-70 and 1972-73 are extrapolated by HAEP from previous 
HAEP analyses. 

Note: The NatiowH Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) test 
results are based on national probability sanples of students at the 
specff led age levels. Different tests were used for each age, so 
comparisons arong age groups for any given year are inappropriate. 
Trend data are based on items cowparable to all tests and. consequently, 
coinparison across years for any given age group is appropriate. 

The neans represent a weighted cooposite of five subscales; Life 
Sciences, Chejaistry, Physics, Earth and Space Sciences, and the Nature 
of Science. A score of 150 represents knc^ledge of everyday science 
facts; level 200 represents understanding siiple scientific principles: 
level 250 application of basic scientific information; level 300 
analysis of scientific procedures and data; and levr' 350 represents the 
integration of specialized scientific information. 

Source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science 
Report Card: Elements of Risk and Recovery . Educational Testing 
service, Figures 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, September 1988. 
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65. Mathematics Achievement After declining in the 1970s, 
mathematics achievement for aU age groups has been increasing 
sUghtly into the mid 1980s. Although the 9- and 13-year olds 
have surpassed their 1972 scores, 17-year olds have faUed to do 
so. As a result of significant gains in math achievement among 
black students, the gap between whites and blacks has been 
steadily decreasing, particularly at the younger ages. The 
performance of boys and girls at the younger ages are nearly 
equal, but boys score slightly higher at age 17. 
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'National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Mathematics Achlevenent Scores, by Age, Sex, 
and Race/Hispanic Origin, 1972-73 to 1985-86 

Percent 



Student 










Change 


Groups 


1972-73^ 


1977-78 


1981-82 


1985-86 


1972-86 


Sex 
Hale 


219.1 


218.6 


219.0 


221.7 


1.2% 


217.7 


217.4 


217.1 


221.7 


1.8% 


Female 


220.4 


219.9 


220.8 


221.7 


.6% 


Racp/HlcDdnIc Orlciln 

rluVC/ II Idl/VIII IV wl Ijjlll 












White 


224.9 


224.1 


224.0 


226.9 


.9% 


Black 


190.0 


192.4 


194.9 


201.6 


6.1% 


Hispanic 


202.1 


202.9 


204.0 


205.4 


1.6% 


l3-1hr.01ds 


266.0 


264.1 


268.6 


269.0 


1.1% 


Sex 












Male 


265.1 


263.6 


269.2 


270.0 


1.8% 


Female 


266.9 


264.7 


268.0 


268.0 


.4% 


Race/Hispanic Origin 












White 


273.7 


271.6 


274.4 


273.6 


-.1% 


Black 


227.7 


229.6 


240.4 


249.2 


9.4% 


Hispanic 


238.8 


238.0 


252.4 


254.3 


6.5% 


17-Yy.Olds 


304.4 


300.4 


298.5 


302.0 


-.8% 


Sex 












Male 


303.5 


303.8 


301.5 


304.7 


-1.2% 


Female 


300.6 


297.1 


295.6 


299.4 


-.4% 


Race/Hispanic Origin 










White 


310.1 


305.9 


303.7 


307.5 


-.8% 


Black 


269.8 


268.4 


271.8 


278.6 


3.3% 


Hispanic 


277.2 


276.3 


276.7 


283.1 


2.1% 



1 Oata for 1972-73 are extrapolated by ETS from previous NAEP analyses. 

Note: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) test 
results are based on national probability samples of students at the 
specified age levels. Different tests were used for each age, so 
comparisons among age groups for any given year are Inappropriate. 
Trend data are based on Items comparable to all tests and, consequently, 
coTpparlson across years for any given age group Is appropriate. 

The means represent weighted general mathematics proficiency on a 
0 to 500 scale. Level 150 Is simple arithmetic facts; level 200 is 
beginning skills and understanding; level 250 Is basic operations and 
beginning problem solving; level 300 Is moderately corrplex procedures 
and reasoning; and level 350 Is multi-step problem solving and algebra 

Source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress, Jhe 
Mathematics Report Card: Are We Measuring Up?, Educational Testing 
Service, Figures 1.1, 1.2, L.3, June 1988. 
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66. Computer Competence . In the first national assessment of 
computer competence, children at all ages answered fewer than 
50 percent of the questions correctly. Boys scored slightly higher 
than girls, with the gap larger for older students. Whites scored 
higher than blacks and Hispanics. 

With regard to specific areas of computer competence, 
students performed best on questions about computer technology, 
which asked them to identify the major components of the 
computer and to answer general questions about computer 
operations. Within the category of computer applications, 
students performed best on word processing questions. Scores 
on questions about other applications, such as graphics and 
databases, were substantially lower. 

Student scores were lowest on the computer programming 
section, which tested, depending on the grade level, knowledge of 
Logo, Basic and/or Pascal. Students across all grade levels 
correctly answered, on average, less than one-third of these 
questions. 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Overall Conputer Conpetence Scores 
(mean percent correct), 
by Grade. Sex, and Race/Hispanic Origin, 
1985-86 



Student Groups 

All Students 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race/Hispanic Origin 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Grade 3 
33.7% 



33!o% 



34.9% 
29.4% 
29.8% 



Grade 7 
41.2% 



42.6% 
39.7% 



43.1% 
35.6% 
36.1% 



Grade 11 
46.2% 



47.6% 
44.8% 



47.6% 
39.9% 
40.2% 



Mote: National Assesswjent test results are based on national probabil- 
ity samples of students at the specified grade levels. Computer ctxape- 
tence was assessed by a written test covering three general categories: 
knowledge of computer technology, computer applications, and corouter 
progranining. Scores represent the average percent correct answers 
achieved by students in each of the three grade levels. Different tests 
were used for each age. so comparisons across age groups are inappropri- 
ate. 

Source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress. Computer Coro« 
tence: The First National Assessment . Educational Testing Service. 
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67. Exposure to Computers . Computer exposure is widespread 
among today's children; over three-fourths of third, seventh and 
eleventh graders have used a computer. Although fewer blacks 
and Hispanics than whites report having used a computer, the 
racial/ethnic differences are less pronounced with respect to 
students currently studying computers. Among all age groups, the 
same proportion of males and females have used and are 
currently studying computers in school. However, racial and sex 
differences are large with respect to owning a computer. The 
likelihood of having a computer at home is highest for whites and 
males. 
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Proportion of Students Exposed to Cooiputers, 
by Type of Exposure » Grade, Sex, 
and Race/Hispanic Origin, 1985-86 



Type of Exposure 

Has Used a Coaputer 

Total 
Sex 

Males 

Females 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Dimnt1y|Studty1ng 
Ccapifters^ 

Total 
Sex 

Male 

Female 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Has a Coaptiter at HoMe 

Total 
Sex 

Male 

Female 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



Grade 3 



75% 

78% 
72% 

78% 
65% 
69% 



48% 

49% 
47% 

49% 
42% 
48% 



29% 

31% 
26% 

30% 
25% 
25% 



Grade 7 



89% 

90% 
88% 

92% 
81% 
83% 



40% 

41% 
39% 

41% 
35% 
38% 



33% 

37% 
28% 

35% 
26% 
21% 



Grade 11 



87% 



88% 
86% 



81% 
80% 



21% 

21% 
20% 

20% 
21% 
19% 



30% 

35% 
25% 

32% 
22% 
21% 



1 The lower proportion for 11th graders may be explained In part by the 
timing of courses: most high school coofmter courses are taken before 
the eleventh grade. 

Source: The National Assessment of Edr.cational Progress, Con puter 
Coflcetence: The First Nati onal Assessm^^ nt. Educational TestTrfTervice, 
April 1988, Tables 3.1, 3.3, and Figures 4.5 and 4.8, April 1988. 
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68. Scholastf ^ Aptitude Test Scores . Average SAT scores have 
increased sligb .y since 1980, although they still have not reached 
1963 levels. Males continue to score substantially higher than 
females on the math section and, since 1976, slightly higher on 
the verbal section. Tlie increase in average scores for blacks 
since 1976 has helped narrow the gap between black and white 
students. Nonetheless, whites continue to score higher than 
blacks on both math and verbal, with the differences being 
slightly larger in math scores. The average scores for other racial 
and ethnic groups fall between the subgroups, with the exception 
of the Asian/Pacific group, whose math scores are consistently 
higher than all other groups. 
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Average Scholastic Aptitude Test 
NatheoBtlcs and Verbal Scores, 
by Sex, Race, and Ethnic Group, 1963-1987 



1963 



fbthentfcs Score 
Overall Mean 

Sex 
"Hale 

Female 
Race 
T?fiTte 

Black 

American India 
Asian/Pacific 
Ethnic Group 
Hex. Americans 
Puerto Ricans 

Verbal Score 

Overall Mean 

Sex 
Tale 

Female 
Race 
"Wte 

Black 

American Indiai 
Asian/Pacific 
Ethnic Group 
nex.Amerlcan 
Puerto Ricans 



Percent Percent 
« ^ change change 

ISZa 1976 ISSfi Iftte 1^ 1M[7 1963>87 1980>87 



1.8% 
2.3% 

1.5% 
4.7% 
1.4% 
2.4% 

2.7% 
1.5% 



1.6% 
1.2% 

1.1% 
6.4% 
.8% 
2.3% 

1.9% 
2.9% 



502 


488 


472 


466 


475 


475 


476 


na 


509 


497 


491 


499 


501 


500 


na 


465 


446 


443 


452 


451 


453 


na 


xvx 


493 


482 


491 


na 


489 


na 


na 


354 


360 




na 


Q77 
j// 


na 


na 


420 


426 


m 


na 


432 


na 


na 


518 


509 


518 


na 


521 


na 


na 


410 


413 


426 


na 


424 


na 


na 


401 


394 


409 


na 


400 


478 


460 


431 


424 


431 


431 


430 


na 


459 


433 


428 


437 


437 


435 


na 


461 


430 


420 


425 


426 


425 


na 


na 


451 


442 


449 


na 


447 


na 


na 


332 


330 


346 


na 


351 


na 


na 


388 


390 


392 


na 


393 


na 


na 


414 


396 


404 


na 


405 


na 


na 


371 


372 


382 


na 


379 


na 


na 


364 


350 


368 


na 


360 



Note: No race/ethnic group data are available prior to 1975-76. No 
race/ethnic data were available for 1985-86 due to changes in the 
Student Descriptive Questionaire coopleted when students registered for 
the test . 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Eduf-atlonal Statistics; 
1988 . Tables 88 and 89. 
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69. Life Expectancy. The life expectancy of newborns con- 
tinues to rise steadily, if slowly. An infant at birth in 1986 could 
expect to live to nearly age 75, given the patterns of mortality 
prevailing in that year. Longevity is considerably higher for 
females than for males, and for whites than for blacks. Given 
the relatively high mortality in the first year of life compared to 
the remaining years of childhood, the age to which a person can 
expect to live rises nearly a year from birth to age 1. Through- 
out the rest of childhood it rises only another half year. 
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At birth 
Total 

Black males 
White males 
Black females 
White females 

At age 1 

Total 

Black males 
White males 
Black females 
White females 

At age 18 

Total 

Black males 
White males 
Black females 
White females 



Average Age to Which People Hay Expect to Live, 
for Persons at Birth, Age 1, and Age 18, 
by Sex and Race, 1970-1987 

1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987* 




yrs 



72.3 


73.7 


74.7 


75*5 


na 


75.7 


63.5 


65.4 


65.2 


66.7 


na 


na 


69.4 


70.6 


71.6 


72.6 


na 


na 


71.4 


74.0 


73.7 


74.8 


na 


na 


76.8 


78.1 


78.9 


79.4 


na 


na 



73.0 


74.3 


75.2 


76.C 


na 


na 


64.5 


66.1 


65.9 


67.1 


na 


na 


70.1 


74.6 


72.2 


73.1 


na 


na 


64.5 


66.1 


74.2 


75.2 


na 


na 


77.3 


78.6 


79.3 


79.7 


na 


Pia 



* Provisional data. 

Note: Prior to 1980, data reported for blacks are for non-whites. Host 
non-whites are black. If the data were available for blacks alone, they 
would show slightly lower life expectancies. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Vital Statistics 

of the United States. Volume II. Hortality. Pan A , for the years 

indicated. Tables 5 or 6. 
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70. Prenatal Care . In 1987, one birth in 17 was to a mother 
who received either late prenatal care or none at all. During the 
early 1970s, there was a substantial increase in the proportion of 
pregnant women receiving early prenatal care. The increase was 
especially marked among black women. During the 1980s, 
however, there has been no increase in the proportion of mothers 
receiving early care and no reduction in the percentage receiving 
late or no prenatal care. In fact, the proportion of black women 
receiving late or no prenatal care has risen slightly, and is twice 
as large as the proportion for white women. 

Hispanic women, especially those of Puerto Rican and 
Mexican origin, are much less likely to receive early care than 
non-Hispanic women. 
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Percentage of Live Births 
by Trinester Prenatal Care Began, Race, 
and Hispanic Origin, 1970-1987 



Prer*atal care began 
First trimester 
Ail races and origins 


1970 
68% 


1975 
72% 


1980 
76% 


1985 
76% 


1986 
76% 


1987 
76% 


White 
Black 


72% 
44% 


76% 
56% 


79% 
63% 


79% 
62% 


79% 
62% 


79% 
61% 


All Hispanic Monen 

Cuban 

Hexican 

Puerto Rican 
Non-Hispanic women 


na 


na 


60% 
83% 
60% 
58% 
77% 


61% 
83% 
60% 
58% 
77% 


60% 
82% 
59% 
57% 
77% 


61% 
83% 
60% 
57% 
77% 


Third trimester or 
no prenatal care 
An races and origins 


8% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


6% 


6% 


White 
Black 


6% 
17% 


5% 
10% 


4% 
9% 


5% 
10% 


5% 
11% 


5% 
11% 


All Hispanic women 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 
Non-Hispanic women 


na 


na 


12% 
4% 
12% 
16% 
5% 


12% 
4% 
13% 
16% 
5% 


13% 
4% 

13% 
17% 
6% 


13% 
4% 
13% 
17% 
6% 



Note: Hon-Hlspanic wonen are white, black, and other Monen not of 
Hispanic origin. In the saK 23 states that report data on origin. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Health. United St ates. 
19^, Table 24: Vital Statistics of the Unltad Sfaitag. ifljUrMnl. 1 

SuPPleront, Hoverter lUffi, Tables 13, 20; vol. gTwo. 4, Stspieaent, 
."^ y ^' "0- Supplewnt, July laB/Tuble 25 

Vol. 37, No. 3, Supplment, July igesTTJible 30; and VOl. 38, No. 3, 
Supplement, June 1989, Tables 27 and 30. Birth figures for Hispanic 
wotien In 1985-87 are based on data for 23 states and the District of 
Coluibia which report Hispanic origin of the nothn* on the birth 
certificate. These states accounted for 90 percent of the Hispanic 
population In 1980. Hispanic data for 1980 fro«: Honthlv Vital 
Statistics Report. Vol. 32, No. 6, Supplewmt, Septoiter ll}83. Table 13 
(based on 22 states). 
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71. Prenatal Care and Maternal Characteristics . More than 
three-quarters of the women who had babies in 1986 initiated 
prenatal care during their first trimester. The younger the 
mother, the less likely she was to obtain prenatal care early, and 
the more likely she was to obtain care only in the third trimester 
or not to obtain care at all. One in five mothers aged 14 or 
younger obtained late or no prenatal care. Mothers with less 
than a high school education were less apt to get early prenatal 
care than mothers with more education. Late prenatal care and 
the total lack of care were also more common among unmarried 
mothers in comparison with married mothers, and among blacks 
in comparison with whites. 
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Percent Distribution of Live Births 
By Month Prenatal Care Began 
And Mother's Age, Education, 
Marital Status, and Race, 1986 

Month Care Began 

All lst-3rd 4th-6th 7th-9th No Pre- 
ppnths month ppnth . month natal care 



All live births 100.0% 

Mother's age at birth 

of child 

less than 15 100.0% 

15-17 100.0% 

18-19 100.0% 

20-24 100.0% 

25-34 100.0% 

35 or more 100.0% 

Mother's education 

0-8 years ioo.0% 

9-11 years 100.0% 

12 years ioo.0% 

13-15 years 100.0% 
16 years or »ore 100.0% 

Mother's narltal status 

Married ioo.0% 

Unnarried 100.0% 

Mother's race 

White 100.0% 

Black 100.0% 





18.1% 


4.1% 


1.9% 


36.1% 


43.1% 


14.2% 


6.6% 


48.6% 


37.4% 


9.8% 


4.2% 


56.1% 


32.2% 


8.2% 


3.5% 


70.7% 


21.8% 


5.1% 


2.3% 


83.7% 


12.5% 


2.5% 


1.2% 


81.8% 


13.6% 


2.9% 


1.6% 



52.6% 


32.2% 


10.2% 


5,0% 


58.0% 


30.3% 


7.8% 


4.0% 


77.0% 


18.0% 


3.5% 


1.5% 


84.7% 


12.4% 


2.1% 


.8% 


92.Ch^ 


6.7% 


1.0% 


.3% 


82.3% 


13.9% 


2.8% 


1.0% 


54.9% 


31.7% 


8.5% 


4.9% 


79.2% 


15.9% 


3.5% 


1.5% 


61.6% 


27.9% 


6.6% 


4.0% 



St??: S2*1?^ statistics, "Advance Report of Final 
totality Statistics. 1986/ Honthlv Vital Statistics Bm^rT ^UnK 37 
^Wh 1988. lable 3fl; and Vltai StatHHcs of the 
United States. iSBfi. Tables 1-45 and 1-46. 
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72. Low Birth Weight There was a slight decline in the 
proportion of children bom with a low birth weight during the 
1970s, but there has been no further progress during the 1980s. 
There has also been essentially no decline in the proportion of 
children bom with an extremely low birth weight. Black children 
continue to be twice as likely to be bom with a low birth weight. 
Puerto Rican children are more likely to be of low birth weight 
than children from other Hispanic groups or non-Hispanic 
children. 
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Percentage of Live Births of Low Birth Weight 
(Less Than 2500 and Less Than 1500 Grams). 1960-1987 



Low birth weight 
Less than 2,500 grains 



White 
Black* 

Hispanic origin 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 
Non-Hispanic origin 

Less than 1,500 grains 
All races 



1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


7.7% 


7.9% 


7.4% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


6.9% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


6.3% 


5.7% 


5.6% 


5.6% 


5.7% 


12.8% 


13.9% 


13.1% 


12.5% 


12.4% 


12.5% 


12.7% 


na 


na 


na 


6.1% 


6.2% 


6.9% 


6.2% 








5.6% 


6.0% 


5.5% 


5.9% 








5.6% 


5.8% 


5.6% 


5.7% 








8.9% 


8.7% 


9.2% 


9.3% 








7.0% 


6.9% 


7.0% 


7.1% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.1% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.2% 



^,^^f I'O* I'O* .9* .9* .94 9V ffik 

Black* 2.1* 2.4% 2.3% 2.4% 2.7% 2.7% 2:7% 



* In 1960, data are for all non-whites. 

^"^'riJ/flZ *° ^^^S"* extmnely low birth weight 

^l^ff we^gh "g 2 500 grains or 1^.. and weighing 1.500 orims or 
^spectively. In lyjD. tHe definHlon was changed so that^low 

"Hi.^ '^^^^"^ ^ weighing less than 2.500 5ra«^ and extranely 
low birthweight as weighing less thi n L.m <ir;,X tHp ^. .^ and 
ounces equivalents of these figures are as follows: 
2,500 grams or less - 5 lbs. 9 oz. or less: 
1,500 grams or less - 3 lbs. 5 oz. or less; 
Less than 2,500 grams - 5 lbs. 8 oz. or less; 
Less than 1,500 grams - 3 lbs. 4 oz. or less. 
nr?«<n'?!I"ih ^"^3"*^ are white, black, and other infants not of Hispanic 
origin in the same 23 states that report data on origin. nibponic 

fo'' "ealth Statistics, Health. United State<; 
19ffi. Table 24; Mo n thly Vital Statistics Report ! Sol. 31, Ho. ft Swple- 

5°)!?*?^ 1!^. iables 13, 20, Vol. 35. »i. 4, SuppSn?.' 5u?5 
i^'nl^i^?^- ^- ^' 3. Supplement. June 1989. tK 27 a^ 
ot'dl^^ H^T^ <"fants in 1985-87 ar^ based on data for 

IV^^ '"^ ^ ^^^^^"^ °f »rf'<ch report Hispanic origin of 

SrrSSr"!; *S? ^^"^ certificate. These states accounted ?Sr 90 
percent of the Hispanic population in 1980. 
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73. Birth Weight According to Mother^s Age and Race . Very 
young mothers are most likely to bear low birth weight babies. 
The incidence of low birth weight declines for women in their 
twenties and early thirties, but rises again for older mothers. 
Despite the decline in the incidence of low birth weight during 
the 1970s, children born to young and black mothers remain 
disproportionately likely to be of low birth weight. 
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Nother's Age 
and Race 

All Races 
All Ages 

<15 

15-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40+ 
Whites 
All Ages 

<15 

15-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40+ 
Blacks* 
All Ages 

<15 

15-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40+ 



Percent of live Births That 
Here of Low Birth Height, 
by Mother's Age and Race. 1960-1987 



1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 lg86 
7.7% 7.9% 7.4% 6.8% 6.8% 6.8% 



16.0% 
9.9% 

7.4% 
6.9% 
7.5% 
7.9% 
8.4% 



11.5% 

8o3% 

6.5% 
6.2% 
6.7% 
7.3% 
7.9% 



18.8% 
15.9% 

12.6% 
11.5% 
11.9% 
11.8% 
11.1% 



16.6% 
10.5% 

7.4% 
6.9% 
7.5% 
8.7% 
9.2% 



14.1% 
11.1% 
9.3% 
7.1% 
6.1% 
6.8% 
8.2% 
9.5% 



14.6% 
10.5% 
8.8% 
6.9% 
5.8% 
5.9% 
7.0% 
8.3% 



12.9% 
10.2% 
8.7% 
6.9% 
5.9% 
6.0% 
6.9% 
8.4% 



13.8% 
10.3% 
8.7% 
7.0% 
6.0% 
6.1% 
6.9% 
8.3% 



6.8% 6.8% 6.3% 5.7% 5.6% 5.6% 



12.5% 
8.6% 

6.4% 
6.2% 
6.7% 
7.8% 
8.4% 



11.3% 
8.1% 

6e0% 

5.4% 
6.1% 
7.3% 
8.7% 



11.2% 
8.6% 
7.2% 
5.7% 
5.0% 
5.1% 
6.2% 
7.4% 



IC.5% 
8.4% 
4 .3% 
5.7% 
5.0% 
5.2% 
6.0% 
7.4% 



11.1% 
8.5% 
7.2% 
5.7% 
5.1% 
5.2% 
6.0% 
7.1% 



19.1% 
15.7% 

13.4% 
12.2% 
12.3% 
13.4% 
12.9% 



16.2% 
14.8% 

12.8% 
11.2% 
11.8% 
13.2% 
13.0% 



17.2% 
14.2% 
13.7% 
12.6% 
11.2% 
11.1% 
11.7% 
12.3% 



14.8% 
13.9% 
13.0% 
12.0% 
12.0% 
12.4% 
12.7% 
13.7% 



15.8% 
13.6% 
12.8% 
12.2% 
12.2% 
12.5% 
12.9% 
14.7% 



1987 

6.9% 

13.7% 
10.2% 
8.8% 
7.1% 
6.1% 
6.2% 
6.9% 
7.9% 

5.7% 

10.4% 
8.4% 
7.3% 
5.8% 
5.1% 
5.2% 
6.0% 
7.1% 



12.8% 13.9% 13.1% 12.5% 12.4% 12.5% 12.7% 



16.2% 
13.4% 
12.8% 
12.3% 
12.5% 
13.0% 
13.4% 
12.9% 



* 1960 data are for all non-whites. 

Note: Since 1979, low birth weight has been defined as less than 2500 
grams or 5 pounds 8 ounces or less. (See note to Table 3.) 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics 
Report . •Advance Report of Final Natality Statistics.** Vol. 35. No. 4. ' 
Supplenent. Table 15; Vol. 31. No. 8. Supplement. Table 13; "Trends In 
Births to Older Mothers/ by Stephanie Ventura. Vol. 31. No. 2. Supple- 
ment (2). Table 8; "Advance Report of Final Natality Statistics." Vol. 
36. No. 4. Supplement. Table 15: Vol. 37. Ko. 3. Supplement. Table 15; 
and Vol. 38. No. 3. Supplement. June 1989. Table 15. 
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74. Infant Mortality . In contrast to the dramatic decline in the 
rate of infant mortality between 1950 and 1980, progress on 
reducing infant deaths has slowed to almost a halt in recent years. 
The rate remains nearly twice as high among black infants as 
among white infants. 
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Infant Deaths per 1«000 Live Births* 1950-1988 

1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 

All Races 29.2 26.0 20.0 16.1 12.6 10.6 10.4 10.0* 9.9* 

Whites 26.8 22.9 17.8 14.2 11.0 9.3 8.9 na na 

81acks 43.9 44.3 32.6 26.2 21.4 18.2 18.0 na na 

Hispanlcs 8.0 

Mexican 7.7 
Puerto Rican 8.6 
Cuban 5,5 
Other Hispanic 9.1 



* Provisional data. 

Hote: The Infant mortality rate Is the number of deaths of children 
under age 1 per 1,000 live births. It Is not a percentage. 

Sources: Hispanic rates are based on data from 18 reporting states and 
the District of Colun61a. National Center for Health Statistics. "Ad- 
vance Report of Final Mortality Statistics. 1986." Monthly Vital Statis- 
tics Report . Vol. 37. Ho. 6. Supple«ent. Table 13 and 20; "Anmiai Sum- 
wry. 1987.- Monthly Vital Statistics Report . Vol. 36. Ho. 13. Table 11; 
"Births, Marriages. Divorces, and Deaths for 1988." Monthly V^ J St a- 
tistics Report, Vol. 37. Ho. 12. 
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75. Perinatal Mortality . The incidence of death among infants 
during the last weeks of gestation and the first week of life has 
declined steadily since 1950. The continued decline during the 
last decade is in contrast to the infant mortality rate. As with 
infant mortality, the perinatal mortality ratio is considerably higher 
among blacks than whites. 
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Perinatal Death Ratio. 1950-1985 

1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 

All Races 33.0 28.9 23.2 17.9 13.3 10.8 

White 30.5 26.5 21.1 16.2 11.9 d.6 

All Other 48.1 42.4 33.2 25.3 18.9 15.3 

Slack na na na na 20.9 17.5 



Note: The perinatal death ratio is the nurober of spontaneous deaths 
occurring after 28 weeks of gestation plus deaths to infants during the 
first seven days after birth per 1,000 live births. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Eve Powell-Griner, 
j^Pj^^y ^\^] Statistics Report . Vol. 37, No. 10, Supplement, February 
Table 1. 
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76. Deathr of Infants and Young Children Due to Homicide 
and Unde termined In|urv . Deaths among infants and young 
children dye to homicide and undetermined injuiy are representa- 
tive of the more extreme forms of child abuse. In 1986, there 
were approximately 9 deaths per 100,000 infants due to undeter- 
mined injuiy or homicide, and 3 such deaths per 100,000 children 
between the ages of one and four. These rates of violent death 
have tended to fluctuate within fairly narrow ranges since 1970, 
with 1986 figures all on the high end of the respective ranges. 
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Konicide and Undetermined Injury Death Rates 
for Infants and Children Aged 1«4, 1960-1986 

Homicide and lMl9651^;975198gi9^19^ 

Undetermined 
Injury Deaths 
(rate per 100,000) 

i^Un!!^^ t >. ^ na 7,9 8,9 7.8 8.7 8.1 6.7 8.8 
OMdren 1-4 na na 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 

Homicide 

(rate per 100,000) 

iUt?!)^^ . - 5-^ 5.8 5.9 6.7 6.5 5.3 7.4 

Children 1-4 0,7 1.1 1.9 2.5 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.7 



Note: •Hcaicide and Undetermined* is the sum of the homicide 
victimization rate and the death rate due to "injury undetermined 
whether accidentally or purposefully Inflicted.* 

l^IS•c/5^^^"S^^^^®^ l^^ Statistics, Vital Statistics of th^ 

l?ck^ ^"iWb P"*^ A, various years; and unpub- 

iisnea data proviaea oy the statistical Resources Branch. Also: Philip 
a. cook and John H. Laub, •Trends in child abuse and juvenile delin- 
quency," unpublished manuscript. Hay 1985. 
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77. Death Rates for Children and Your^g Adults by Age Group . 
Death rates for preschool and school-aged children have declined 
substantially over the last three decades, reflecting the conquest 
of many childhood diseases and the success of accident prevention 
efforts. Mortality trends for teenagers and young adults have 
been quite different from those for younger children. Death 
rates for the older groups actually rose during the 1960s and early 
1970s, reflecting increases in motor vehicle accidents, homicide, 
suicide, -and other external causes of death. Rates declined 
during the first half of the 1980s due to reductions in some of 
the same causes of death. Based on the most recent data, 
however, adolescent and young adult death rates appear to be 
climbing again. 
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Death Rate: 
By Age 



Aqe Group 


1960 


1970 


1980 


U4 years 


109.1 


84.5 


63.9 


5-14 years 


46.4 


41.3 


30.6 


15-19 years 


88.3 


110.3 


97.9 


20-24 years 


120.4 


148.0 


132.7 



► for Persons Under 2S, 
Group, 1960-1986 



Year 
1982 1984 


1985 


1986 


Percent 
Change, 
1960-1986 


57.6 51.9 


51.4 


52.0 


-52* 


28.3 26.7 


26.3 


26.0 


-44% 


86.0 81.0 


81.2 


87.2 


-1% 


114.6 110.7 


108.9 


116.1 


-4% 



Note; Death rate - deaths per 100,000 population in specif iec' age 
group « 

Source; National Center for Health Statistics, "Annual Sumnary o* 

t!^^]39?s. Divorces, and Deaths: United States, 1985," Honth- 

XV^u It^HV'l^A^^.^h ^' 1986; and unpublished data"pF5r 

vided by the statistical Resources Branch. 



EBs£C 23-883 - 89 -7 
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78, Leading Causes of Child Death by Age Group , Children 
are most at risk of dying in the first year of life. In 1986, there 
were nearly 39,000 infant deaths in the U,S,, for a death rate of 
about 1,0()0 deaths per 100,000 live births, or about 1 percent. 
After the first year, death rates fell steeply, to 52 deaths per 
100,000 children aged 1-4, and 26 deaths per 100,000 children 
aged 5-14, Death rates rose again to 102 per 100,000 in 
adolescence and young adulthood (ages 15-24), 

The major causes of death also change with age. In the 
first year of life, the leading causes of death are birth defects, the 
sudden infant death syndrome, and syndromes and problems that 
arise out of pregnancy, childbirth, and the period shortly after 
birth. After the first year, accidental injury is the leading cause 
of death to young people. Motor vehicle accidents play a major 
role, especially during adolescence and young adulthood. 
Homicide was the second leading cause of death in the 15-24 age 
range, and among the top ten causes for 1-4 and 5-14 year olds. 
Suicide was ilic third leading cause of death among 15-24 year 
olds, and one of the top ten caxises for 5-14 year olds. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 



8 
9 

10 



Death Rate In 1986 
for Leading Causes of Child Death, By Age Group 



Under 1 Year 



Rank 
-Order 



Cause of ppath 



All causes 

Congenital anomalies (birth defects) 
Sudden infant death syndrome 
Respiratory distress syndrone 
Disorders relating to short gestation 

and low birth >«eight ^ 
Newborn affected by maternal cooplications 

of pregnancy 

ISw"® ^^^^ ^^^^^^ asphyxia 
Infections specific to the 

perinatal period 
Accidents and adverse effects 
Newborn affected by coraplications of 

placenta, cord, and naribranes 
Pneumonia and influenza 

Homicide 

- child battering and maltreatment 

- other horoicMe 

All other causes 



niunDer or 


Death 


Deaths 


Rate 




1,035*3 


8,244 


219.5 




140*5 


3,403 


90*6 


3,245 


86*4 


1,355 


36*1 


983 


26*2 


918 


24*4 


909 


24*2 


836 


22*3 


663 


17*6 


278 


7*4 


106 


2*8 


172 


4*6 


12,779 


340*2 



M Years 

Rank 

Ql^^t Cause of Death 

All causes 

1 Accidents and adverse effects 

- -Motor vehic]« accidents 

- All other accidents 

Z Cbngenital anomalies (birth defects) 

3 Cancer, leukemia 

4 Homicide 

5 Heart disease 

6 Pneumonia and Influenza 

7 Meningitis 

8 Conditions orginating in the 

perinatal period 

9 Septicemia 

10 Meningococcal infection 

All other causes 

(continued) 



Number of 


Death 


Deaths 


Rate 


7,480 


52*0 


2,934 


20*4 


1,005 


7*0 


1,929 


13*4 


879 


6*1 


569 


4*0 


382 


2*7 


366 


2*5 


199 


1*4 


144 


1*0 


132 


0*9 


90 


0*6 


64 


0.4 


1,721 


12*0 
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Nuntter of Deaths and Death Rate In 1986 





for Leading Causes of Child Death, 


By Age Group 






(continued) 






b-14 Years 






Rank 




rfumucr ot 


ueatn 


Order 


tause OT ueatn 


Dedths 


Rate 




Ail causes 


6,7oo 


Zo«0 


1 


Accidents and adverse effects 








- Motor vehicle accidents 


2,350 


6.9 




- All Other accidents 


1,0/0 




2 


Cancer, leukemia 


1,165 


3.4 


3 


Conaenltal anomalies (blrtli defects) 


453 


1.3 


4 


Homicide 


379 


Kl 


5 


Heart disease 


310 


0«9 


6 


Suicide 


255 


0.8 


7 


Pnetimonla and influenza 


147 


G.4 


8 


Asthma and other chronic obstructive 








pulmonary diseases 


105 


C.3 


n 


Carcinoma and other tumors 




U* J 


10 


Cerebrovascular diseases (stroke) 


73 


0.2 




All other causes 




4.7 




i5-c4 Years 






Ranic 




Number of 


Death 


uraer 


Cause of Death 


Deaths 


Rate 




AH causes 


Ji^,9Z9 






... 
Accidents ana adverse effects 




CI 9 




•* noior venicie occiaenis 


997 






- AM oiner acciaents 


*t , /*K> 


19 9 


o 

c 




*i K99 


\L 9 


3 


Suicide 


5,120 


13.1 


4 


Cancer, leukemia 


2,115 


5.4 


5 




1 096 


2.8 


6 


Congenital anomalies (birth defects) 


511 


l!3 


7 


Pneumonia and Influenza 


276 


0.7 


8 


Cerebrovascular diseases (stroke) 


263 


0.7 


9 


Asthma and other chronic obstructive 








pulmonary diseases 


191 


0«5 


xO 


Diabetes mellltus 


140 


0.4 




All other causes 


4,720 


12.1 



Note: Death rates for those under 1 year are deaths per 100,000 live 
births. Death rates for other age groups are deaths per 100,000 
popi nation In age group. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, "Advance Report of Final 
Hortallty Statistics, 1986." Monthly Vital Statistics Report , Vol. 37, 
No. 6, Supplement, Septei*^^'- 30, 1988, Tables 7, 14, and 15. 
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79. Motor>Vehicle Accident Deaths Among Te€na2ers . Over 
7,900 teenagers aged 12-19 died in 1986 as a result of motor- 
vehicle accidents. Although this number is substantially less than 
it was in 1979, there was actually a slight increase in both number 
and rate per 100,000 teens between 1985 and 1986. Compared 
to females, teen males are two to three times as likely to be 
victims; whites are more than twice as likely to be victims as 
blacks. Not surprisingly, those of legal driving age (15-19) are 
much more at risk than younger (12-14) teens. 
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P opulation Groups 
All teenagers 
Ages 12-14 
Ages 15-19 



NtflTber of Hotor Vehicle Deaths, 1979-1986 



1979 

1.062 
9.519 



1980 

1.014 
9.100 



1982 

896 
6.940 



1984 

871 
6.495 



1985 

908 
6.282 



1986 

907 
6.997 



PoDulation GrouDS 


1979 


AN teenagers 




Ages 12-14 


9.4 


Ages 15-19 


44.6 


White Dales 




Ages 12-14 


12.7 


Ages 15-19 


72.1 


White females 




Ages 12-14 


7.4 


Ages 15-19 


25.7 


Black males 




Ages 12-14 


7.7 


Ages 15-19 


24.5 


Black feimles 




Ages 12-} 4 


2.9 


Ages 15-1;) 


8.7 



Hotor Vehicle Death Rates 
(per 100.000 persons in age group) 
IM 1982 1984 1985 



9.3 
43.0 

12.7 
69.1 

6.8 
25.6 

8.9 
24.4 

3.0 
6.7 



8.2 
35.0 

11.5 
55.5 

6.0 
20.7 

7.3 
20.9 

3.8 
7.7 



7.9 
34.6 

10.6 
54.4 

6.4 
22.1 

6.8 
21.2 

1.7 
7.0 



8.6 
33.9 

11.6 
51.9 

6.7 
22.8 

9.6 
21.9 

2.6 
7.5 



1986 

9.1 
37.6 

12.4 
58.4 

6.9 
24.8 

9.0 
25.6 

3.1 
8.0 



S^nf.^"K.^^2!?^^i^?^w/°r "^^^ Statistics, unpublished work tables 
tEl989! ^^^"^^^^y Statistics Branch. Division of vital Statis- 
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80. Teenage Motor Vehicle Fatalities Involvin2 Alcohol In 
1987, nearly half of all teenage motor vehicle fatalities involved 
alcohol. However, the proportion of motor vehicle deaths 
involving alcohol has declined significantly since 1982, when it was 
62 percent. While the proportion of deaths involving lower 
blood-alcohol levels has increased slightly, those involving clearly 
intoxicated persons has declined by 39 percent, thus accounting 
for the overall decrease between 1982 and 1987. 
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Proportion of Teenage Motor Vehicle 
Fatalities that Involved Alcohol, 1982-^1987 





1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 




VChange 

iy0c"O/ 


Total Fatalities 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




No Alcohol Involved 


38% 


43% 


44% 


49% 


48% 


51% 


34% 


Alcohol Involved^ 


62% 


57% 


56% 


51% 


62% 


49% 


-27% 


Alcohol Related 


15% 


14% 


15% 


15% 


16% 


16% 


7% 


Intoxicated 


46% 


43% 


40% 


36% 


36% 


33% 


-39% 



1 In 1987, the Fatal Accident Reporting System reported 6,692 motor 
vehicle fatalities to persons aged 15-19. This count includes only 
those who died within 30 days of the motor vehicle accident. 

2 A motor vehicle fatality is considered alcohol Involved if either a 
driver or non-occupant (usually a pedestrian) had a measurable or esti- 
mated blood alcohol concentration of 0.01 percent or above. If the blood 
alcohol concentration is between 0.0\ percent and 0.09 percent, an acci- 
dent Is alcohol related. A driver or non-occupant whose lood alcohol 
concentration level is 0.10 percent or higher is consiuered Intoxicated. 

Source: National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, U.S. Department 
of Transportation, Fatal Accident Reporting System. 1987 . Decenfcer 1988, 
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81, Homicide Deaths Among Children and Youth , After 
declining through the early 1980s, homicide rates among children 
and youth increased between 1985 and 1986, In 1986, the rate 
for infants was at its highest point in over two decades. Overall- 
murders of children and youth continue to be much more 
common than they were two or three decades ago. Among 
children, the rates are higher for infants and preschoolers than 
for school-aged children. The 1986 rales for male youths were 
about three times the rates for female youths among whites, and 
four to five times higher among blacks. 

In 1986, homicide rates for black youth were four to six 
times higher than those for white youth. The increase in 
homicide rates from 1985 to 1986 was most pronounced among 
black males aged 20-24, a group whose rates are consistently 
extremely high. 
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NuiDber of Deaths by Homicide and Legal Intervention 
Per 100.000 Resident Population, 
by Age. Race and Sex. 1960-1986 



Age Group 

Under 1 Year 
1-4 Years 
5-14 Years 
12-14 Years 
15-17 Years 
18-19 Years 

Total Aged 15-24 



Total Aged 15-19 

Whites Aged 15-19 
Kale 
Female 

Blacks Aged 15-19 
Hale 
Female 

ToUl hged 20-24 

Whites Aged 20-24 
Hale 
Female 

Blacks Aged 20-24 
Hale 
Female 



1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1984 


1985 


1986 


4.8 


4.3 


5.8 


5.9 


6.5 


5.3 


7.4 


.7 


1.9 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.7 


.5 


•9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


na 


na 


na 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


na 


na 


na 


7.6 


5.7 


6.0 


6.9 


na 


na 


na 


15.0 


12.1 


12.5 


14.8 


5.9 


11.7 


13.7 


15.6 


12.0 


12.1 


14.2 


na 




9.6 


10.6 


8.3 


8.6 


10.0 


na 


5.2 


8.2 


10.9 


7.5 


7.3 


8.6 


na 


2.1 


3.2 


3.9 


3.2 


2.7 


3.3 



na 


na 


na 


48.8 


39.3 


46.4 


51.5 


na 


na 


na 


11.0 


10.1 


10.3 


12.1 


na 


16.0 


18.3 


20.6 


15.3 


15.1 


17.9 


na 


11.1 


14.5 


19.9 


14.3 


14.6 


16.0 


na 


3.5 


4.8 


5.4 


5.2 


4.3 


5.1 


na 


na 


na 


124.9 


84.5 


86.2 


107.7 


na 


na 


na 


26.0 


19.3 


17.9 


20.1 



Note: In addition to homicide, the table includes deaths by legal in- 
tervention, that is. as a result of police action or execution. Resi- 
dent population estimates are for April 1 in 1980 and July 1 in all oth- 
er years . 

^"r^®*.. ''epartiiient of Health and Human Services, Vital Stati stics 
of the United States. Vol mi*. II. Mortality. Part A . fo r the years Indi- 
cated Tables 1-H im.T-8 and i-H; anj unpubnjhed work tiblls f?in 

n£u?^!°l!? \/?rl^c/S'< lif Mortality Statistics Branch. 

Oivislon of Vital Statistics, 1989. 
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82. Suicides Among fee ^iagers. Over 2400 teens aged 12 to 
19 took their own lives in 1986. The suicide rate has gone up 
during the 1980s not only for older teens but also for those in 
the 12-14 age group. Males are three-to-four times more likely 
to take (heir own lives than females. (This fact may be due, in 
part, to boys' greater "success" in carrjing out a given attempt, 
using more lethal means.) White males are more than tv/ice as 
likely to commit suicide than are black males. The suicide rate 
for both white and black males aged 15-19 has more than 
doubled since 1960. 
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Population nrouDS 
teenagers 
Ages 12-14 
Ages 15-19 



Number of Teen Suicide Deaths, 1960-1986 
I960 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 



na 
475 



na 
M23 



na 
1.594 



130 
1,797 



258 
1,849 



226 
1,896 



Po pulation Groups i960 

All teenagers 

Ages 12-14 na 

Ages 15-19 3.6 

White males 

Ages 12-14 na 

Ages 15-19 5.9 

White females 

Ages 12-14 na 

Ages 15-19 1.6 

Black males 

Ages 12-14 na 

Ages 15-19 2.9 

Black females 

Ages 12-14 na 

Ages 15-19 1.1 



Teen Suicide Death Rates, 1960-1986 
(per 100,000 persons in age group) 
1970 1975 1980 1985 



na 
5.9 

na 
9.4 

na 
2.9 

na 
4.7 

na 
2.9 



na 
7.5 

na 
12.9 

na 
3.1 

na 
6.1 

na 
1.5 



1.2 
8.5 

2.1 
15.0 

.5 
3.3 

.9 
5.6 

.2 
1.6 



2.4 
10.0 

3.8 
17.3 

1.4 
4.1 

1.9 
8.2 

.6 
1.5 



1986 

2.3 
10.2 

3.5 
18.2 

1.1 
4.1 

2.3 
7.1 

.6 
2.1 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics, unpublished work tables 
tlcnSsg^ the Mortality Statistics Branch, Division of Vital Statis- 
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83. Olficiallv Reported Child Maltreatment In 1987, almost 
2.2 million official reports of child abuse or neglect were made to 
child protective service agencies. This number, as well as the 
rate per 1,000 children, has tripled since 1976. Cases of neglect 
continue to comprise the majority of child maltreatment reports. 
A disproportionate number of neglected or abused children are 
young (preschool-age) and come from black or Hispanic families. 
Although 2-out-of-3 reports of child maltreatment involve white 
children, 29 percent involve black or Hispanic children. 
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1976 

Number of child maltreatment 
reports (thousands) 669 
Rate per 1,000 children 10. 1 
Proportion substantiated na 



Number and Rate of Chi Id 
Maltreatment Reports, 1976-1987 



1980 




1986 


1987 


1,154 


1,727 


2,086 


2,178 


18.1 


27.3 


32.8 


34.0 


na 


42% 


na 


40% 



Characteristics of Maltreated Children, 1986 
(Percent Olstrlbutlon) 

Type of Maltreatment* 1986 
Physical Injury: 

Major 3% 

Minor 14% 

Unspecified ii% 

Neglect 55% 

Sexual maltreatment 16% 

Emotional maltreatment 8% 

Other maltreatment 8% 



Age 



[e 

to 5 43% 

6 to 11 33% 

12 to 17 24% 



Sex 

Tale 48% 

Female 53% 

Race/tilspanlc Orig in 

White** 67% 

Black** 18% 

Hispanic n% 

Other 4% 



* Percents for type of maltreatment add to more than lOO because a 
child may be reported as maltreated In more than one way. 

** Non-Hispanic. 

Note: Except for five states, reported totals Include duplicate re- 
ports; I.e., a particular child may be reported more than once In a giv- 
en year. Increases over time In reports of child maltreatment could be 
due to better reporting practices (especially lnprovements Instigated by 
legislation nandating such reports In some states), to actual Increases 
in tevels of maltreatment, or both. 

Source: American Association for Protecting Children, Highlights of 
Official Child Neglect and Ab use Reporting, 1984 (Denver, Colorado: the 
American Humane Association, 1986); American Association for Protecting 
Children, Highlights of Official Aggregate Child Neglect and Abuse Re- 
portinq, 198/ (Denver, Colorado: The American Humane Assoc1at<on, iM); 
select Coimlttee on Children, Youth, and Families, Abused Children I n 
America: Victims of Official Neglects 1987. 
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84. Communicable Diseases . The incidence of communicable 
diseases such as measles, rubella, pertussis (whooping cough), and 
mumps has dropped dramatically since the introduction of 
vaccinations. In 1988, no more than 2 in 100,000 Americans 
(young or old) contracted each of these illnesses. However, the 
goal of completely eradicating these diseases has yet to be 
attained. Chicken pox continues to afflict roughly 137 in 100,000. 
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n ^i^L?^ Reported Cases of Selected Diseases 
Per iOO.OOO Persons in U.S. Population. 1960.1988 



Disease 

Measles 

Rubella 

Pertussis 

Mumps 

Chickenpox 



1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1987 


1988* 


246 


23 


11 


6 


1 


2 


1 


na 
8 


28 


8 


2 


<1 


<1 


<1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


na 


56 


28 


4 


1 


5 


2 

137 


na 


na 


78 


97 


123 


122 



Provisional data. 



ditions are reported. State laws and regulations randatedis^^7e^?t' 
Ing. but reporting to the CDC by staterand territories is SSt^? 

Source: Centers for Disease Control. Division of Inrounization. 1989. 
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85. Immunjzation Among Preschool Children . Except for 
mumps, the proportion of children aged 1-4 who have been 
immunized against each of the major childhood diseases declined 
slightly between 1980 and 1985. The proportion immunized 
against measles dropped from 64 percent in 1980 to 61 percent 
in 1985. In 1970, 78 percent of young children were immunized 
against polio; by 1985, this figure dropped to only 55 percent. 

When survey data are supplemented with actual medical 
records, a much higher percentage is found to be immunized 
against each of the diseases within a given year. Nevertheless, 
except for D.P.T., one-quarter of preschoolers are not immunized 
against common childhood diseases. 
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Percentage of Preschool Children (Ages 1-4) 
Inmunlzed Against Selected Diseases, 1970-1985 



Disease 

Measles 

Rubella 

D.P.T.** 

Polio** 

Humps 



1970 

57% 
37% 
76% 
78% 
na 



Interview Only 



1975 

66% 
62% 
75% 
65% 
44% 



1980 

64% 
64% 
66% 
59% 
57% 



1985 

61% 
59% 
65% 
55% 
59% 



Interview & 
Records* 

1985 

77% 
74% 
87% 
76% 
76% 



* The Centers for Disease Control have recently begun to include ^ictm) 
medical records along with self-reported survey dati Statistics S 
on these cor*ined sources are considered more Reliable tten those 

jll^^Diphtheria-Pertussis-Tetanus, 3 doses or more; Polio, 3 doses or 

Jrfi^ffci.!!®^^^^''^^^ ^ ^^^^ P"^^ °^ inmunization as a condition of 
admission. As a result, the proportion of school-aaed children^who haSe 
been inmunized against these diseases is appFoOTHoO peS . 

Source: Centers for Disease Control, Division of Inmunization, 1989. 
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86. Pediatric AIDS by Age. Race and Exposure Typ e. As of 
March 1989, pediatric AIDS cases accounted for 1.6 percent of 
all reported AIDS cases. 1,489 children under 13 years old have 
been reported to have AIDS. Moreover, the Secretary's Work 
Group on Pediatric HIV Infection and Disease of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services has estimated that for everj' 
child who meets the CDC definition of aids, another two to ten 
are infected with HIV, and that by 1991 there will be at least 
10,000 to 20,000 HIV-infected children in the United States. 

Of these, 83 percent are under age 5. Three-fourths of the 
pediatric cases are among minority children. By contrast, 42 
percent of adult cases are minorities. Transmission from mothers 
with or at-risk of AIDS/HIV infection account for the majority of 
pediatric AIDS cases among all ethnic groups. However, there 
are nearly seven times more cases of this type among black than 
among white children. Transfusions are the second leading 
source of HIV exposure. These cases are more prevalent among 
whites than minorities. 
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Total U.S. AIDS Cases Reported through March 1989, 
by Age Group. Sex, and Race/Hispanic Origin 



Age Qroup 
Unde^TTears Old 


Total 


White Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


American 
Indian 


Males 
Female 
5-12 Years Old 


640 
592 


118 
109 


357 
346 


160 


3 
1 


1 
2 


na ICO 

Females 


169 
88 


95 
22 


45 


26 
21 


3 
2 


0 
0 


Pediatric Total 


1,489 


344 


791 


339 


9 


3 


13-19 Years Old 














Males 
Females 
20-24 Years Old 


294 
65 


150 
14 


82 
39 


54 
11 


5 
1 


2 
0 


Males 


3,468 


1,858 


997 


576 


22 


8 
0 


Females 


538 


148 


251 


133 


2 


Adult/Adolescent Total 89,501 


51,643 


23,53;' 


13,472 


531 


104 


Total AIDS cases 


90.990 


51.987 


24.328 


13.8U 


540 


107 



Total Pediatric AIDS Cases, by Type of Exposure 
and Race/Hispanic Origin, through Harch 1989 



Itother vlth/at-risk for 
AIDS/HIV infection 
-IV drug use 



Total 



Total 


White 


Black 


Hisoanic 


1,168 


174 


710 


275 


609 


76 


363 


167 


229 


37 


116 


75 


132 


2 


128 


1 


127 


29 


73 


22 


71 


30 


30 


10 


181 


99 


4i 


38 


87 


61 


10 


13 


53 


10 


30 


13 


1,489 


341 


791 


339 



AiTierlcan 



3 3 

IV drug use- 229 3? n6 ^5 5 I 

Pattern II Country 132 2 128 1 n n 

--Unspecified 127 29 73 22 2 ! 

71 30 30 10 0 0 

Transfusion isi qq a-. io 1; r 
HeMOFlinia/ 

Coagulation Dis. 0/01 10 ^ n 



: i"*"*^^ '''^^•'^ *''°se who are non-Hispanic. Pattern II 
countries are areas of Africa and some Caribbean cSuntr es where most of 
the reported cases occur in heterosexuals. Other tvoes of ey^LJS L 
c ude nothers who had AIDS due to: sex with a b?sS Lle^'^rson 
w th hemophilia, person born in pattern II country, or trinlfukion rp 

?s u^'MllXeSflL*'""' '''T °' transSion'of"n?ec?S"b ood 
wis TO? speciffi " transmission 

ff^rigsSrsitbKs'rand^"!"'' ^"'"^^^^^"^ 

o . 20.1 
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87. Trend in Pediatric AIDS Cases . The number of pediatric 
AIDS cases reported has increased dramatically since 198!, when 
data were first collected. The r umber of cases reported in 
1988-89 is five times more than (he number reported between 
1981 and 1984. The number of cases in all exposure types has 
increased, with the exception of transfusions, which appear to 
have stabilized in the last two years. The exposure type with the 
largest increase has been the spread to children born of mothers 
with or at-risk of AIDS/HIV infection. 
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Number of Pediatric AIDS Cases Reported, 
by Type of Exposure, 1981-84 to 1S88-89 

T ^ P. Cuinulative 

Type of Exposure 1981-84 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 Total 

Mother with/ 
at-risk for 

AIOS/HIV infection 75 126 1 81 332 440 1,168 

Transfusion I4 23 25 59 57 181 
Ifemophilia/ 

Coagulation Disorder 6 8 13 28 33 a; 

Undetermined na 2 6 I4 27 53 
Other/None of 

the above 10 na na na na na 

Pediatric Subtotal 105 159 225 433 557 1,489 
Adult/Adolescent 

Subtotal 8,840 9,410 14,799 24,008 32,360 89,501 

8,945 9,569 15,024 24,441 32,917 90,990 



Note: Except for 1981-84, data are based on the 12-nx)nth period from 
Apr-il to March of each year. Pediatric AIDS cases are those under 13 
years of age at the time of diagnosis of AIDS, 

^f!/??nc f;®",*f l^^ Infectious Diseases, Centers for Disease Control, 
Hiy/AIDS Weekly Surveillan ce Reports . United States AIDS Program, 
selected reports from March 1985, March 1987, March 1988, March 1989 
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88. Sexually Transmitted Diseases . The Centers for Disease 
Control estimate that 2.5 million teens are infected by sexually 
transmitted diseases each year. Gonorrhea is at epidemic levels 
among U.S. teenagers, although there has been a slight decline 
in the rate of infection during the 1980s. More than 1 percent 
of teens aged 15-19 have reported cases of gonorrhea annually. 
The rate of reported syphilis cases has risen slightly during the 
1980s, though the annual incidence of syphilis among teens, about 
24 per 100,000, is much lower than that for gonorrhea. 
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Annual Hunter of Cases and Rate Per 100,000 of 
Gonorrhea and Syphilis Among Teenagers and Children, 1980-1987 

Reported Cases of Gonorrhea Reported Cases of Syphilis 



ilges 15-19 

NuflDber 
Rate per 
100>000 
naies 
Females 

Ages 10-14 

Nunber 
Rate per 
100,000 
naies 
Females 

Ages 0-9 

Number 

Hate per 
100.000 
naies 
Females 



1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


247,239 


clO,Ocl 


otr 7A7 


too 

188,233 


3,574 


3,132 


3,264 


4,331 


1187.3 
953.4 

1444 .D 


1189.9 
930.5 
1455.1 


1168.8 
893.3 
1451.2 


1028.1 
793.2 
1269.2 


17.2 
19.2 
15.1 


17.0 
16.3 
17.7 


17.7 
16.1 
19.3 


23.7 
19.7 
27.7 


8,873 


8,164 


8,088 


7,041 


168 


159 


168 


229 


48.7 
23.6 
74.8 


47. 7 
23.8 
72.9 


48.8 
23.7 
75.2 


42.7 
21.0 
65.6 


0.9 
0.5 
1.3 


0.9 
0.5 
1.4 


KO 
0.5 
1.5 


1.4 
0.6 
2.2 


2,211 


2,258 


2,234 


1,946 


16 


17 


18 


24 


6.7 
4.0 
9.5 


6.5 
3.6 
9.5 


6.3 
3.4 
9.3 


5.4 
3.0 

8.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 


0.1 
0.0 
0.1 


0.1 
0.0 
0.1 



JhuiuHu**!]^ other sexually transsltted diseases, such as 

chlarvdla and herpes, cannot be shown because statistics on these 
diseases are not reported by all states and/cr are not rejorted by age. 

sS??^Hr?'"?Sf "^'^S!^ fS2*^'' :Sexuar.y Transmitted Disease 
Statistics, Issue No. 136, October i:^. Tables 2 and 3. 
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89. Chronic Health Conditions in Childhood . Among 
persistent health conditions that are common in childhood, 
respiratory conditions such as hay fever, chronic bronchitis, 
chronic sinusitis, and asthma are the most prevalent. Each of 
these conditions atlects 3 to 4 million youngsters. Skin condi- 
tions; orthopedic, hearing, or speech impairments; and heart 
murmurs also affect large numbers of children and adolescents. 
Asthma stands out among the most prevalent conditions because 
it is the leading cause of activity restriction in children, can be 
life threatening, and requires frequent medical care. Serious 
childhood diseases such as epilepsy and diabetes affect smaller 
but still substantial numbers of young people. 
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Prevalence of Selected Chronic Health Conditions 
That Are Cornnon In Childhood, 1987 



Type of Condition 

Respiratory Conditions 
Hay fever, allergic rhinitis 
Chronic bronchitis 
Chronic sinusitis 
Asthma 

Chronic diseases of tonsils 
or adenoids 

Skin conditions 
Dematltis 
Serious acne 

Inpalrments 
Defonnlty or 

orthopedic liifwlnnent 
Speech Impairment 
Hearing Impairment 
Visual Impairment 

Other conditions 
Heart murmurs 
Migraine headache 
Anemias 
Epilepsy 
Diabetes 



Estltnated 
Number of Cases 

In Population 
Under 18. 1987 



4.0 minion 
3.9 million 
3.6 minion 
3.3 million 

1.9 million 



2.0 million 
1.6 million 



2.3 million 
1.2 million 
1.0 million 
638 thousand 



1.1 million 
532 thousand 
475 thousand 
258 thousand 
129 thousand 



Number per 
1,000 Children 
Under 18 



64.0 
62.1 
57.6 
52.5 



30.2 



32.1 
25.6 



35.8 
18.5 
16.0 
10.1 



17.4 
8.4 
7.5 
4.1 
2.0 



Note: Chronic conditions as de'^ned In the National Health Interview 
tH^lT" ^"^^^^S"^ either a) were first noticed three monthror 
more before the reference date of the Interview; or b) belong to a group 
^Ir^lS^^'^ (including heart disease, diabetes, and others? that IrT^ 
considered chronic regardless of when they began. The prevalence estl- 

^nL^!^ ^^^^ respondents In re- 

sponse to checklists administered In household Interviews. Estimates 
for conditions that affect fewer than 200,000 persons In the population 
way be unreliable due to small sanple sizes. K^.-tiun 

^rSf^nSt^S^^li^J^f "f*^^ Statistics. -Current Estimates from 

""^ted States, 1987,- Vital and 
Health Statistics, Series 10, Number 166, Septentwr 1988, fa b l es 57 and 
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90. Children With Limitation of Activity Due to Chronic 
Health Conditions . Approximately 3.2 million children under 18, 
5 percent of the child population, are reported by their parents 
to have some form of activity limitation caused by a chronic 
health condition. About 2.2 million, or 3.5 percent of the child 
population, are reported to have a limitaiion in a major activity, 
that is, a condition that limits school attendance (for school-aged 
children) or ordinary play (for preschool children). Health-related 
activity limitations are more frequent among males than females, 
among blacks than whites, and among young people from 
low-income families than among those from more affluent 
families. 



Note: In the National Health Interview Survey, "limitation of 
activity" refers to a long-term reduction in a person's capacity to 
perform the average kinds of activities associated with his or her 
age group. Attending school is considered the major activity for 
children 5-17 years of age, while ordinary play is the major 
activity for children under 5 years of age. 
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Prevalence of Activity Limitations Due to 
Chronic Health Conditions Anwng Children Under 18, 1983-1987 



Total with activity 
limitation 

Degree of limitation 
Limited in major activity 
UnaLle to carry on 
major activity 
Limited in amount or kind 

of major activity 
Limited, but not in major 
activity 



Estimated Nunter 
in Population 
(in thousands) 

1983 1985 1987 
3,185 3,221 3,16< 



Percent 
of All Children 
Under 18 



1983 



5.1% 



1985 
5.1% 



1987 



5.0% 



2,196 


2,312 


2,222 


3.5% 


3.7% 


3.5% 


215 


292 


258 


0.3% 


0.5% 


0.4% 


1,981 


2,020 


1,964 


3.2% 


3.2% 


3.1% 


988 


910 


942 


1.6% 


1.5% 


1.5% 



Children With Activity Limitations by 
Sex, Race, and Family Income, 1987 



Total With Limitation 
Activity in Major 
Limitation Activity 



All children 
under 18 

Sex 
Hale 
Female 

Race 
White 
Black 

Family Income 
Under $10,000 
$10,000.$19,999 
$20,000.$34,000 
$35,000 or more 



(in thousands) 



3,164 



1,861 
1,303 



2,563 
540 



666 
668 
871 
684 



2,222 



1,364 
858 



U764 
403 



505 
507 
594 
421 



Total With Limitation 
Activity in Major 
Limitation Activity 



(Percent) 



5.0% 



5.7% 
4.2% 



5.0% 
5.6% 



7.8% 
5.7% 
5.0% 
3.7% 



3.5% 



4.2% 
2.8% 



3.4% 

4,1% 



5.9% 
4.3% 
3.4% 
2.3% 



Note: Beginnit^ with the 1982 survey, a question on attendinq special 
classes was added to the limitation sequence for school-aged children. 
Thus, coirparisons with earlier data on the prevalence of limitations 
among children are not appropriate. 

♦K^4nI!!f^S"^li^?*r "f^^*^ Statistics, "Current Estimates From 
the National Health Interview Survey: United States," 1983, 1985, 1987 
Vital and Health Statistics. Series 10, Nos. 154, 160, and 66, 
September 198<j, Tables 67 and 68 In each report. 
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91. Parent Ratings of Children's Health Status . When U.S. 
parents are asked to rate the health of their children on a scale 
from "excellent" to "poor," eight out of ten children are described 
as being in very good or excelhnt health. Between 2 and 3 
percent are rated in fair or poor health. Black children and 
children from families below the poverty line are less likely to be 
described as being in excellent health - and two-to-three times 
more likely to be rated in fair or poor health - than non-minority 
children and those from more affluent families. The overall 
distribution of child health ratings has not changed significantly 
in recent years. 
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Health Ratings for Preschool and School-Aged Children, 
By Race and Poverty Status In 1987. 
and by Year, 1983-87 

Percent Distributions 

Preschool Children School-Aoed Children 
(under 5 years) (5-17 years) 



Parent Rating of 
Child's Health 

Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 

Fair or Poor 



Parent Rating of 
Child's Health 

Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 

Fair or Poor 



Race. 1987 
Total Whites Blacks 



54* 


56% 


46% 


27% 


28% 


25% 


16% 


14% 


25% 


3% 


2% 


5% 





Non- 


Poor 


Poor 


41% 


58% 


25% 


28% 


29% 


12% 


5% 


2% 



Race, 1987 



Total Whites Blacks 



53% 


56% 


40% 


27% 


27% 


26% 


17% 


15% 


31% 


2% 


2% 


4% 



Poverty Status. 1987 

Non- 
Poor Poor 

37% 58% 

27% 27% 

31% 14% 

6% 2% 



Poverty Status. 1987 







Year 


Parent Rating of 




Child's Health 


1983 


1985 


Excellent 


54% 


55% 


Very Good 


25% 


26% 


Good 


18% 


17% 


Fair or Poor 


3% 


2% 







Year 




1987 


1983 


1985 


1987 


54% 


52% 


52% 


53% 


27% 


25% 


27% 


27% 


16% 


20% 


19% 


17% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


2% 



Note: The scale used in the National Health Interview Survey for 
overall rating of a subject's health was changed between 1981 and 1982 
from a four-category to a five-category scale, m addition, parents 
were no longer asked to compare the child with others of the same age 
and sex. Thus, ratings data from years prior to 1983 are not strictly 
connparable to recent data. 

^^Tii I!*?^2"*Ii®?*r "f^^^h Statistics, -Current Estimates From 
JSot^'^mS"?^ Health Interview Survey: United States. 1983;- 1985; and 
w J^r' uSIi^ Statistics. Series 10, Nos. 154, 160. and 66. 

SepteniDer l98o. fable 70 In each. 
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92. Physician Visits . Children have averaged about four 
physician visits per child per year since the niid-1970s. Eighty 
percent of all children have at least one physician contact over 
the course of the year. The number of physician visits per child 
per year rose between 1964 and 1975. The proportion of 
children with at least one visit per year also rose during that 
period. In recent years, there has been little change in the 
number of visits per year or in the interval since the last visit. 
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Number of Physician Visits Per Child Per Year 
and Interval Since last Visit, 1964-1987 



Nunober of visits 
per child 



1964 1975 1979 1980 1981 1985 1987 
3.7 4.2 4.1 4.4 4.1 4.2 4.2 



Interval since 
last visit 

Less than 



(Percent Distribution) 



one year 


67.0% 


73.6% 


75.6% 


76.7% 


76.2% 


77.9% 


80.2% 


One to less 














than two years 


14.8% 


14.0% 


13.7% 


12.8% 


13.2% 


11.9% 


11.5% 


Two years or 














more 


14.7% 


11.2% 


9.4% 


9.2% 


9.7% 


8.9% 


8.3% 



Note: Figures for 1964-1981 are for children under 17 years. Figures 
for 1985 and 1987 are for children under 18 years. Physician visits as 
measured in the National Health Interview Survey include contacts with 
physicians by telephone. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Health: United States . 
1982, Tables 35 and 36; "Current Estimates from the Hatlonal Health — 
Interview Survey: United States," Vital and Health Statistics. Series 
10, Nos. 141, 160, and 166, September Tables 71 and 72. " 
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93. Physician Vi sits bv Age. Race, and Income . As of 1987, 
one child in 12 had not seen a doctor in two years or more. 
School-aged children have fewer physician visits per year and are 
less likely to have seen a doctor within the last two years than 
preschool children. Children from low-income families are less 
likely to receive medical care than children from more affluent 
families. 
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Hunter of Physician Vists Per Year by Children 
and Percent of Children with No Visits, 
by Age, Race, and Income, 1985 and 1987 



Percent with Ho 
Number of Physician Physician Visit 
Visits per Child In Two Years 
per Year or More 



1985 



All children under 18 4.2 
Age 

Under 5 years 6.7 

5-17 years 3.3 

Race 

White 4.5 

Black 3.0 

Family Income 

Under $10,000 3.8 

$10,000-S19,999 3.9 

$20,000.$34,999 4.4 

$35,000 or more 5.0 



1987 1985 1987 

4.2 8.9% 8.3% 



6.7 1.9% 1.4% 

3.3 11.9% 11.1% 



4.6 8.6% 7.9% 

3.0 11.0% 10.1% 



4.2 12.4% 9.5% 
3.8 11.3% 10.5% 

4.3 8.6% 8.5% 
5.0 5.5% 5.9% 



Note: Physician visits as measured in t^ie National Health Interview 
Survey include contacts with physicians by telephone. 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, "Current Estimates from 

Interview Survey, United States, 1987," Vital and 
Health Statistics. Series 10, Nos. 160, 166, Septeaber 1988» Tables 7l 
ana /z tn each report. 
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94. Health Insurance Covcirape . In 1985, 80 percent of 
children had some kind of health insurance coverage. By 
contrast, the proportion covered in 1982 was 83 percent/ In 
1985, one in three poor children had no public or private health 
insurance coverage. Medicaid, the primary federal health 
insurance program for low income individuals, provides protection 
to half of all children in families below the poverty level. Among 
children under 6, poor children in single-parent families had a 
better rate of coverage than near-poor children in the same type 
of family, due to differences in Medicaid eligibility. White 
children under 6 were more likely than black, Hispanic, or other 
children of the same age to be covered by health insurance. 
Among poor young children, however, black children were most 
likely to be covered. 



^ Employee Benefit Research Institute tabulations of the 
March 1983 Currenc Population Survey. These data refer to 
children of the civilian nonagricultural population, whereas the 
1985 data are for all children. This difference in definition is 
negligible. The Office of Technology Assessment has also carried 
out analyses showing that the proportion of uninsured adolescents 
aged 10 to 18 increased between 1979 and 1986. 

Until 1988, when changes in question \vording were made, 
data on health insurance coverage from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) did not include children who were covered by the 
health insurance of absent parents. Including these children 
might produce slight increases in the proportion of children 
covered, but would not alter the finding that the proportion of 
uninsured children increased during the 1980s. Final tabulations 
from the 1988 CPS are not yet available. 
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Health Insurance and Medicaid Coverage of Children, 

by Age Group. Poverty Status. Faarily Type. 
Eaploynent of Parents, and Race/Hispanic Origin. 1S85 

Sooe f om of 
health Insurance Medic aid 
51 KSF " All hat 

Oilldlrai 0-17 yrs. 80% 68% 13% 51% 



Itear- Mon- Heir- Hon- 

2SSL fSSL £295: fiSOt IH»r 



hgt Group 

0-5 yrs. 
6-17 yrs. 

Children 0-5 yrs. 
Child lives with : 
Both parents 
Mother only 
Divorced 
Kever nrrled 
Separated 
Widowed 
Father only 

Presence and labor-force 
status of parents 
Two parents, be i 

In labor force 
Two parents, one or both 

not In labor force 
Single parent. 

In labor force 
Single parent, 

not In labor force 

Ray/Hlspanlc Origin 
white 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 



Note: White, black, and other are those who are not Hispanic. Some 
fom of Insurance Includes Medicaid. Medicaid "coverage" Includes all 
persons enrolled In the Medicaid program at any tine during 19M; the 
person did not necessarily receive medical care paid for by Medicaid. 
The near^poor are those whose family incomes put them between 1 and 1.5 
times the government-established poverty line.' 

Source: Child Trends, Inc., special tabulations prepared from the March 
1986 Current Population Survey. 



70% 


68% 


87% 


53% 


14% 


3% 


66% 


67% 


86% 


49% 


12% 


2% 


63% 


70% 


91% 


32% 


9% 


1% 


80% 


68% 


59% 


73% 


37% 


18% 


78* 


59% 


61% 


70% 


22% 


9% 


85% 


74% 


57% 


82% 


52% 


32% 


78% 


65% 


64% 


68% 


26% 


13% 


40% 


75% 


44% 


22% 


20% 


6% 


48% 


36% 


53% 


29% 


15% 


<1% 


64% 


69% 


92% 


23% 


8% 


1% 


61% 


67% 


90% 


37% 


10% 


2% 


69% 


65% 


62% 


55% 


25% 


12% 


87% 


77% 


52% 


85% 


64% 


40% 


69% 


70% 


89% 


46% 


14% 


2% 


77% 


62% 


76% 


67% 


20% 


8% 


60% 


65% 


75% 


50% 


10% 


5% 


72% 


64% 


83% 


55% 


7% 


2% 
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95. Post High School Plans of High School Seniors . As of 
198S, nearly seven out of ten high school seniors planned to earn 
a college degree, and over four in ten planned to attend graduate 
or professional school. The plans of males and females were 
quite similar except that far fewer females planned to serve in the 
Armed Forces. Plans to attend a vocational or technical school, 
serve in the Armed Forces, or to graduate from a 2-year college 
program have not shown much change since 1976, whereas plans 
for graduation from college and attendance at a graduate or 
professional school have shown marked increases, particularly 
among female seniors. 
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Activity 

Attend a technical 
or vocational school 

Tot^l 
Kales 
Females 

Graduate from a 2~year 
college prograro 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Graduate from college 
(4-year prograro) 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Attend graduate or 
professional school 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Serve In tlie 
Armed Forces 

Total 
Hales 
Females 



Percent of High School Seniors Who Say They 
"Probably" or "Definitely Hill" Pursue Selected 
Educational and Occup£\t1onal Goals, 1976-1988 

1976 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 



27% 

29 

25 



32% 

30 

33 



51% 

53 

48 



29% 

30 

27 



15% 
22 
7 



27% 

29 

25 



35 



57% 

59 

55 



34% 

36 

32 



13% 
21 
5 



26% 

29 

23 



34% 

31 

36 



62% 
61 

63 



38% 

36 

40 



16% 
25 
7 



26% 

30 

23 



34% 

32 

38 



64% 

63 

65 



39% 

38 

40 



16% 

26 



25% 

27 

23 



37% 

34 

39 



67% 

67 

68 



41% 

40 

43 



17% 
26 
8 



24% 

27 

22 



36% 
34 

38 



69% 

68 

70 



45% 

43 

46 



15% 
24 
6 



Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends. Inc.. of data from "Honltoring 
the Future." an annual survey of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research. University of Hichigan. and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Drua Abuse and other agencies. Johnston. 
L.D.. Bachnan. J.6.. and O'Hailey. P.. Honltorlrw the Future, annual 
volumes. 1976-1986. Ann Arbor. Hlchlaan: institute tor Social Research. 
The University of Hichigan. and unpublished data provided in Hay 1989. 
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96. Goals of High School Seniors . When asked to rate the 
importance of a series of goals, 96 percent of high school seniors 
rated being able to find steady work as extremely or quite 
important; and 90 percent said being successful in their chosen 
line of work was this important. In general, goals related to 
friends and family were equally important. In contrast, goals that 
focused beyond the individual and his or her immediate circle 
were given much less importance: making a contribution to 
society was important to a bare majority - 55 percent - while 
just over 3 in 10 rated being a community leader or working to 
correct social and economic inequalities as important. With the 
exception of having lots of money and being a community leader, 
the goals of seniors have not changed since 1976. 
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Goal 

Being able to find 
steady work 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Having strong friendships 

Total 
Hales 
Femles 

Being successful in 



Being 

n^f 111 



ne of work 



Total 
Males 
Feoales 

Having a good marriage 
and family life 

Total 
Hales 
Females 



Percent of High School Seniors Who Rate 
Selected Life Goals as Being "Extremely* or 
•Quite Important, • 1976-1988 

1976 1980 1985 1986 1987 I588 



92% 

93 

91 



89% 

90 
88 



88% 

86 

89 



88% 

84 

91 



Being able to give 

children better opportunities 

than I've had 



Total 
Hales 

Females 



83% 

83 

93 



93% 

94 

93 



90% 

90 

91 



88% 



90% 

87 

93 



86% 

8G 
83 



95% 

94 

96 



91% 

91 

92 



91% 

91 

91 



90% 

86 

93 



87% 

85 

87 



94% 

94 

95 



91% 

91 
93 



91% 

91 

92 



89% 

86 
93 



93% 

92 

94 



91% 

90 

92 



90% 

89 
90 



89% 

86 

92 



88% 86% 



85 



96% 

95 

96 



92% 

92 

93 



90^ 

89 

92 



90% 

86 

93 



89% 

89 

89 



(continued) 
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Percent of High School Seniors Who Pate 
Selected Life Goals as Being "Extrejnely* or 
"Quite Important/ 1976-1988 

(continued) 



Goal 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Finding purpose and 
meaning In nqy life 














Total 
Males 
FeiQales 


89% 

84 

93 


89% 

86 

93 


86% 

81 

92 


85% 

80 

90 


84% 

80 

88 


85% 

80 
89 


Having lots of money 














Total 
Males 
Females 


46% 

55 
35 


51% 
41 


61% 

67 

56 


63% 

68 

57 


64% 

70 
57 


68% 

76 

60 


MaklflG a rnntrlhtitlnn 

to society 














Total 
Males 
Females 


53% 

51 

55 


53% 

54 

52 


55% 

54 

56 


52% 

51 

53 


51% 

51 

51 


55% 

53 

57 


Korklng to correct 
social and econonlc 
Inequalities 














Total 
Males 
Females 


33% 

29 

37 


34% 

32 

35 


32% 

27 

36 


32% 

30 

34 


30% 

28 

32 


35% 

33 
36 


Being a leader In 
nqy coonunlty 














Total 
Males 
Females 


21% 

24 

19 


24% 

27 

20 


26% 

27 

24 


28% 

32 

24 


26% 

28 

24 


32% 

36 
28 



Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data from Monitoring 
the Future an annual survey of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Drug Abuse and other agencies* Johnston 
Bachman, J.G*, and O'Malley, P. Monitoring the Fu ture, annual volumes, 
1976-^986. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, The 
Mniversity of Michigan, and unpublished data provided in May 1989* 
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Goals of College Freshmen When college freshmen were 
asked to rate the personal importance of various life objectives, 
just over 70 percent rated it "essential" or "very important" that 
they become "an authority in my field" and be "very well off 
financially." Nearly as many rated "raising a family" as highly 
important The importance attributed to being financially well off 
has risen sharply since 1970, as has the importance of "having 
administrative responsibility." In contrast, "helping others in 
difficulty" and "having a meaningful philosophy of life" have both 
declined in importance. Differences between males and females 
in the importance attributed to objectives have narrowed 
considerably since 1970, both for career-oriented objectives and 
for "raising a family" and "helping others." 
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Objective 

BecofQing an authority 
In iqy field 

Total 
Males 
Feuales 

Being very well off 
financially 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Raising a family 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Helping others in 
difficulty 

Total 
Hales 
Females 

Obtainina recognition 
from colleagues/peers 

Total 
Hales 
Females 



Percent of College Freshmen Who Rate 
Selected Life Objectives As "Essential" or 
"Very Important." 1970-1988 



1970 19/5 1980 1985 1988 



67* 


70% 


73% 


71% 


72% 


72 


73 


75 


73 


74 


61 


65 


72 


69 


71 


39% 


50% 


63% 


71% 


73% 


48 


58 


69 


75 


78 


28 


40 


58 


67 


70 


68% 


57% 


63% 


70% 


67% 


64 


56 


63 


69 


67 


72 


57 


64 


70 


67 


65% 


66% 


65% 


63% 


56% 


57 


58 


56 


65 


46 


74 


74 


73 


71 


65 


40% 


43% 


54% 


55% 


55% 


45 


47 


56 


57 


57 


33 


39 


53 


54 


54 



(continued) 
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Objective 



Percent of College Freshmen Vfho Rate 
Selected Life Objectives As "Essential" o^ 
"Very Important," 1970-1988 



1970 



(continued) 
1975 1980 1985 



1988 



Being successful In a 
business of oy own 

Totcl 44% 44% 49% 52% 52% 

Males 54 53 55 56 57 

Females 32 33 44 48 48 

Developing a neanlngful 
philosophy of life 

Total ?6% 64% 59% 43% 51%* 

Hales 73 61 49 44 49 

Fecales 79 68 52 43 51 

Having administrative 
responsibility 

Total 22% 31% 39% 43% 40% 

Nales 27 34 41 45 43 

Females 15 27 37 41 37 



* Due to a change In Item ordering, this Item cannot be reliably 
compared to data from prior years. 

Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data from the annual 
survey of entering college freshmen conducted jointly by the University 
of California at Los Angeles and the American T>ounc11 on Education. See: 
Astin, A.H., Green, K.C., Korn, W.S., Schallt, N., and Berz, E.R. The 
American FiresNnan -> Hatlonaj Norms for Fall 1988 , December 1988, Los 
Angeles: Higher Education Research Institute, Graduate School of 
Education, UCLA; and earlier volumes In the series. 
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98. Daily Activity Patterns of High School Seniors , The 
proportion of high school seniors who report daily reading of 
books, magazines, or newspapers has declined steadily during the 
198Qs. Less than half of all seniors reported such reading in 
1988, By contrast, nearly three-quarters reported watching 
television "almost every day," Just about half reported getting 
together with friends, about 45 percent reported active sporls or 
exercise, and about a third said they did housework or yardwork 
on most days. Smaller percentages reported daily involvement 
with creative activities such as music-making (27 percent), arts 
and crafts (13 percent), or creative writing (6 percent). Apart 
from reading and housework, daily participation levels for these 
activities have remained fairly stable. 

Daily activity patterns still show substantial sex differences, 
with more females reporting daily work around the house and 
music-making. On the other hand, more males reported daily 
sports activities, riding around in a car for fun, getting together 
with friends, and television watching. 
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Ti, P^>:cent of High School Seniors Who Report 
They Do Selected Activities "Alinost Every Dav • 
1976-1988 



Activity 
Watch TV 



1976 



Total 71% 
Hales 71 
Females 71 

Get together with 
friends, informally 

Total 52% 
Males 55 
Females 43 

Read books, oagazines, 
or newspapers 

Total 59% 
Males Sa 
Females 62 

Actively particioate 
in sports, er.erclse 

Jota' 44% 
Males 52 
Females 35 

Spend at least an hour 
of leisure time alone 

Total 40% 
Males 39 
Females 41 



72% 

72 
73 



51% 

55 

47 



59% 

59 

59 



47% 

57 
38 



1985 1986 1987 1988 



72% 

74 

69 



47% 

52 
43 



51% 

50 

52 



43% 

53 
34 



42% 42% 
40 40 
44 45 



74% 

77 

71 



49% 

52 
46 



50% 

50 

51 



44% 

54 

36 



42% 

40 

43 



71% 
74 



47% 

49 

45 



48% 

49 

48 



44% 

55 

34 



43% 

44 

44 



73% 

74 

71 



50% 

54 

48 



46% 

47 

46 



44% 

57 
31 



42% 

41 

42 



(continued) 
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Percent of High School Seniors Who Report 
They Do Selected Activities 'Almost Every Day/ 
1976-1988 

(continued) 



Activity 



Ride around In a car (or 
■otorcycle) Just for fun 

Total na 
Males na 
Feaales na 

Work around the house, 
yard, garden, car, etc. 

Total 41% 
Males 33 
Feaales 49 

Play a njslcal 
InstriMnt or sing 

Total 28% 
Males 22 
F&sales 35 

Do art or craft work 

Total 12% 
Males 10 
FeMles 13 

Do creative writing 

Total 6% 
Males 4 
Fe«les 6 



1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


33% 


35% 


36% 


36% 


37% 


38 


39 


41 


40 


41 


28 


31 


31 


32 


33 


40% 


35% 


34% 


33% 


32% 


30 


28 


27 


27 


25 


49 


42 


41 


38 


37 


29% 


29% 


27% 


28% 


27% 


25 


24 


22 


24 


23 


34 


35 


32 


32 


31 


13% 


11% 


14% 


14% 


13% 


12 


12 


14 


15 


12 


14 


10 


13 


13 


12 


5% 


6% 


7% 


6% 


6% 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


i 


6 



Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data from Monitoring 
the Future, an annual surv^ of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Drua Abuse and other agencies. Johnston, 
L.D., Bachaan, J.G., and O'Mailey, P. Monitoring the Future, annual 
volumes, 1976-1986, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan, and unpublished data provided In Nay 1989. 
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99. Alcohol and Drug Use Among High School Seniors . After 
reaching a peak near the beginning of this decade, the use of 
most controlled substances has declined steadily among high 
school seniors. Cocaine continued to become more popular 
between 1980 and 1985, but new data show a dramatic decline in 
cocaine use during the Jast two years. (Use of a particularly 
powerful form of cocaine known as "crack" went up by one-tenth 
of 1 percent between 1987 and 1988, however.) Marijuana use 
among high school seniors showed the greatest decrease in 
prevalence during the 1980s, dropping by almost half. On the 
other hand, close to two-thirds of high school seniors still report 
using alcohol during the preceding 30 days. 
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Substance 

Alcohol 

Marijuana 

Stimulants* 

Cocaine 

LSD 

PCP/Other Psychedelic 
Heroin 



Percent of High School Seniors Reporting Use of 
Alcohol or Drugs In Previous 30 Days, 1975-1988 



1975 


1980 


1985 


1987 


1988 


68.3% 


72.0% 


65.9* 




53.9% 


27.3% 


33.7% 


25^7% 


21.0% 


18.0% 


8.7% 


12.1% 


6.8% 


5.2% 


4.6% 


2.1% 


5.2% 


6.7% 


4.3% 


3.4% 


2.5% 


2.3% 


1.6% 


1.8% 


1.8% 


na 


2.3% 


1.3% 


.6% 


.3% 


.6% 


.2% 


.3% 


.2% 


.2% 



no^^^"**^^"^^ prescribed by a doctor are not counted. Beginning with 
1985, the data are based on a revised questionnaire item, which attemts 
to exclude the Inappropriate reporting of non-prescription stimulants. 

Source: L. Johnston, J. Bachman, and P. O'Malley, Monitoring the 
future. University of Michigan: institute for Social Research, annual 
volumes, 1975-1986, and unpublished data provided May 1989. 
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100. Alcohol Cigarette, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use Among 
Teenagers . As of 1985, alcohol use was quite prevalent among 
males and females of ages 12-17; even among the 14-15 age 
group, over one-third reported having used alcohol during the 
last month. After a peak of popularity at the end of the last 
decade, use of marijuana has decreased, especially among older 
teens. Not surprisingly, older youth are much more likely to use 
controlled substances than are younger teens. By the time they 
are 16-17 years old, half of U.S. teenagers use alcohol, one- 
quarter are smokers, one-fifth are marijuana users, and one in 30 
uses cocaine. Male teens are more likely than females to use 
alcohol and cocaine, but sex differences are not large. 
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Alcohol, Tobacco, Marijuana, ami Cocaine Use 
Among Teenagers, 12-17, by Age and Sex, 1974-1985 



Percent Reporting Use of Substance 
In Past Month 



Alcohol* 

All teens 12-17 years 

Age* 
12-13 year olds 
14-15 year olds 
16-17 year olds 

Sex: 
Males 
Fenles 



trettes 
teens 12-17 years 

Age: 
12-13 year olds 
14-15 year olds 
16-17 year olds 
Sex: 
Males 
Femles 

Marijuana 

All teens 12-17 years 

Age: 
12-13 year olds 
14-15 year olds 
16-17 year olds 

Sex: 
Males 
Festtles 

Cocaine 

All teens 12-17 years 

Age: 
12-13 year olds 
14-15 year olds 
* *7 year olds 

Sex. 
Males 
Females 



1974 


1979 


1985 


34% 


37% 


31% 


19% 


20% 


12% 


32% 


36% 


35% 


51% 


55% 


48% 


39% 


39% 


34% 


29% 






25% 


nc 


16% 


13% 


nc 


6% 


25% 


nc 


15% 




IK 


25% 


27% 


nc 


16% 


24% 


nc 


15% 


12% 


17% 


12% 


2% 


4% 


4% 


12% 


17% 


12% 




28% 


22% 


12% 


19% 


13% 


11% 


14% 


11% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


na 


na 




na 


na 


1% 


na 


na 


3% 


na 


na 


2% 


na 


na 


1% 



^ in 1579 and 1935, private answer sheets were used for alcohol 
questions; In earlier years, respondents answered questions aloud. 

nc - Data not conparable because definitions differ. 

ftote: Data are based on household Interviews of a saoDle of the 
population 12 years of age and over in the coterminous U.S. 

iaAr^''T.K?ri2"^i for Health Statistics, Health United States . 
w^J^^L^'.?*^^^"*] "^^^!fJ^ ^" ^9 Abuse, watlonai Householrf 
Survey on Dr ug Abuse: Main F1>id1nqs, 198S . i938. 
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101. Labor Force Participatioii and Unemployment Among 16- 
and 17-Year Olds . After rising between 1960 and 1985, the un- 
employment rate of 16- and 17-year olds has declined recently for 
youth who are enrolled as well as those not enrolled in school. 
In 1988, 42 percent of 16-17 year olds enrolled in school were in 
the labor force, and 16 percent were unemployed. Since 1960, 
the labor force participation rate for enrolled males has fluctuated 
between 34 percent and 44 percent, but has increased from 23 
percent to 42 percent for females. Although the unemployment 
rate for black students has declined since 1985, black and 
Hispanic students still have higher unemployment rates and are 
less likely to be in the labor force than white studento. 



Note: Data are for October of each year. The labor force 
participation rate is the ratio of the number in the labor force io 
the civilian non-institutional population in each population group. 
The unemployment rate is the proportion of the labor force that 
is without a job. The population base is too small for reliable 
estimates of black and Hispanic 16-17 year olds who are not 
enrolled in school 
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K.^c*?Lf°I^® Participation and Unetployment Among 16-17 Year Olds 
by School Enrollment Status, Race/Hispanic Origin and Sex, 1960-1988 



Enrolled 

Total 

Hales 

Females 
White 

Hales 

Females 
Black 

Hales 

Females 
Hispanic 

Hales 

Females 
Hot Enrolled 
Total 

Hales 

Females 
White 

Hales 

Females 



1960 



34% 
23% 

na 
na 

na 
na 

na 
na 



m 

51% 

na 
na 



Labor Force Participation Rates 
1970 1S75 1^ 1985 1987 1988 



39% 
34% 

41% 
36% 

24% 
20% 

na 
na 



76% 
41% 

80% 
44% 



42% 
39% 

46% 
44% 

17% 
21% 

30% 
20% 



76% 
47% 

77% 
48% 



44% 
41% 

48% 
48% 

26% 
18% 

31% 
28% 



71% 
51% 

75% 
56% 



38% 


41% 




39% 


44% 


42% 


42% 


45% 


45% 


42% 


47% 


45% 


23% 


21% 


31% 


24% 


27% 


24% 


na 


26% 


28% 


na 


31% 


31% 


75% 




65% 


49% 


51% 


36% 


79% 


66% 


66% 


51% 


52% 


38% 



Enrolled 
Total 

Hales 

Females 
White 

Hales 

Females 
Black 

Hales 

Females 
Hispanic 

Hales 

Females 
■ot Enrolled 
ToUl 

Hales 

Females 
White 

Hales 

Females 



1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1987 


1988 


11% 
10% 


17% 
16% 


17% 
19% 


20% 
17% 


21% 
19% 


19% 
18% 


18% 
14% 


na 
na 


15% 
15% 


17% 
18% 


17% 
15% 


19% 
16% 


16% 
16% 


16% 
13% 


na 
na 


33% 
28% 


25% 
32% 


43% 

39% 


41% 

51% 


38% 
42% 


34% 
25% 


na 
na 


na 

na 


na 
na 


na 
na 




14% 
37% 


37% 
17% 


18% 
19% 


29% 
29% 


36% 
38% 


27% 
29% 


42% 

31% 


36% 
28% 


24% 
18% 


na 
na 


28% 
26% 


30% 
31% 


26% 
26% 


40% 

27% 


31% 
22% 


22% 
15% 



— Population base too small for reliable estimates. 

Source: Bureau of Labor SUtlstlcs, Handbo ok of Labor StAt^stic* 
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101 Juvenile Arrests . Between 1965 and 1975, the number of 
juveniles under 18 arrested each year doubled from 1 to 2 
million; the arrest rate for 13-17 year olds increased by 41 
percent; and the arrest rate for violent crimes more than doubled. 
In the last decade, the annual number of juvenile arrests has 
stabilized at about 1.8 million* Juvenile arrest rates have also 
stabilized, though at very high levels. 

In 1987, there were 109 arrests of 13-17 year olds for every 
1,(KK) youth in that age range. The arrest rate for FBI Property 
bidex Crimes, such as arson, auto theft^ and burglary, v/as about 
34 per thousand in 1987; and the rate for FBI Violent Index 
Crimes, such as aggravated assault, robbery, and rape, was about 
4.5. per thousand Juvenile arrests (under 18 years of age) 
represented 17 percent of all arrests in 1987. This marks a 
decline since 1975, when more tha" one-^quarter of those arrested 
were juveniles. 
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Juvenile Arrests, 1965-1987 

«.-^. ^^1. .1 li^l 1970 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 

Nunmr of Juvenile — 

Arrests (Under 18) 

(in thousands) 1,074 1,661 2,078 2,026 1,763 1,748 1,781 



Juvenile Arrests 
as Percent of 
Total Arrests 



21.4% 25.3% 25.9% 20.9% 17.1% 16.8% 16.5% 



Arrest Rates for 13-17 Year Olds 
(per 1,000 Population of 13-17 Year Olds), 1965-1987 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


,1985 


1986 


1987 


Total Arrest Rate 


73.5 


97.4 


103.9 


101.0 


101.1 


105.7 


108.7 


Property Crime 
Index Arrest Rate 


24.8 


29.9 


35.5 


33.7 


31.9 


32.9 


34.1 


Violent Crime 
Index Arrest Rate 


2.1 


3.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


Crime Index Total 
Arrest Rate 


26.9 


33.2 


49.0 


38.2 


36.2 


37.3 


38.7 



^^'^k''*!'*! 'n the FBI Property Crfrae Index include arson, 

auto theft, burglary, and larceny. Crimes covered in the FBI Violent 
crime Index Include aggravated assault, murder, rape, robbery, and non- 
negligent nans laughter. The Crime Index Total covers both these types 
?L2'' *: i" calculating the arrest rates, the 13-17 year old popula- 
tion estimates were adjusted for coverage of reporting units. 

Arrest to>ends are an imperfect indicator of underlying trends in juve- 
^Jlfcri"® The likelihood that a crime will result in a recorded 

arrest depends on a number of factors, such as the propensity of victims 
to report crimes to the police, the police department's routine proce- 
dures for dea ing with juvenile suspects, etc. Changes in these factors 
over time could distort the relationship between the nui*er of arrests 
and the number of crimes coiroiitted. However, estimates of the volume of 
juvenile crime developed from National Crime Survey victimization report 
data are conpatible with the arrest trends presented above. 

Source: Cook, P. and J. Laub, "The (Surprising) Stability of Youth 

Rates," Journal of Qua ntitative CriminolonY - Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 
265-277, im; unltorm Crime Reports fo r the United States . 1985, 1986, 

1987, July IM, Table 33 in each report; Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 1967, Table 219; igsTTabl e M; aid iSsl. T abie' 
292; population figures taken from Bureau of the Census, Current P«H)ula- 
tion Reports, Series P-25, Mo. 1022, Table 2. ^ 
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103. Juveniles in Custody, The number of juveniles in custody 
in public correctional facilities on a given day in 1987 was 53,503, 
or 208 per 100,000 juveniles in the U.S. This was a 10 percent 
increase over the number of juveniles in custody on a comparable 
day in 1983, and an 18 percent increase in the proportion of 
juveniles incarcerated five years earlier. During the course of 
the year, over 590,000 juveniles were admitted to public facili- 
ties/ Data on juveniles in custody in private facilities are not yet 
available beyond 1985, but in that year 41 percent of all juveniles 
in custody were in private facilities. 

Juveniles in public facilities were predominantly male, and 
disproportionately black, and four-fifths were 14 to 17 years old 
Most of the juveiiiies in custody, 94 percent, were held for 
committing offenses thai would be criminal if conmiitted by 
adults. One quarter of the juveniles were being held for having 
conmiitted violent crimes., and nearly 45 percent for property 
crimes such as burglary, larceny, and auto thefc The number in 
custody primarily for drug- and alcohol-related offenses increased 
by 56 percent between 1985 and 1987. 



' Children in Custodv> Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, October 1988. 

Note: Juveniles in the population are persons 10 years old 
through the statute-defined maximum age subject to juvenile 
court authority in each state. This maximum age varies firom 
state to state, and exceeds age 17 in many jurisdictions. 
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Nuniber of Juveniles In Public and Private Juvenile Facilities, 
and Rate Per 100,000 Juveniles In the Population, 1975-1987 

1975 1979 1983 1985 1987 

NuiiJier of Juveniles 74,270 71,922 80,091 83,403 

Pu^^^c 46,980 43,234 48,701 49,322 53,503 

PHvate 27,290 28,688 31,390 34,080 na 

Rate (per 100,000) 241 251 290 313 

Pu^^^c 152 151 176 185 208 

P»*1vate 89 100 114 128 na 

Characteristics of Juveniles Held In Public Juvenile Facilities 

1983 1985 1987 



Total 

Sex 
Hale 
Female 

Race/Hispanic Origin 
White 
81ack 
Other 
Hispanic 
Non«*H1span1c 

Age 

9 years and under 
10-13 years 
14-17 years 
18 years and over 
Hot reported 

Reason For Being 

In Custody 
Dellnguent offenses 
Against persons 
Aaalnst property 
Alcohol /drug offenses 
Public order offenses 
Probation violations 
Other delinquent acts 
Hon-Oellnquent reasons 
Status offenses 
Abuse/neglect 
Other reasons 



48,701 


100% 


49,322 


100% 


53,503 


100% 


4^,IoZ 


87% 


42,549 


86% 


46,272 


86% 


D,3l9 


13 


6,773 


14 


7,231 


14% 


27,805 


57% 


29,969 


61% 


31,103 


58% 


18,020 


37 


18,269 


37 


20,993 


39 


ia04 


2 


1,084 


2 


1,407 


3 


5,727 


12% 


6,551 


13% 


7,887 


15% 


41,202 


85 


42,771 


87 


45,616 


85 


42 


<1% 


60 


<1% 


73 


<1% 


3,104 


6 


3,181 


6 


2,811 


5 


39,571 


81 


40,640 


82 


43,898 


82 


4,890 


10 


5,441 


11 


6,721 


13 


1»094 


2 










na 




46,086 


93% 


50,269 


94% 






12,245 


25 


13,300 


25 






22,020 


45 


23,431 


44 






2,660 


5 


4,161 


8 






1,936 


4 


2,380 


4 






4,557 


9 


4,200 


8 






2,668 


5 


2,797 


5 






3,236 


7 


3,234 


6 






2,293 


5 


2,523 


5 






512 


1 


429 


1 






431 


1 


282 


1 



Source: Chf /dren In Custody^ Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, October, 1986, and 1988; and unpublished data from the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 1989, 
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104. Sexual Activity Among Female Teenagers . The proportion 
of young unmarried women having sexual intercourse during their 
teen years increased dramatically among whites and blacks during 
the 1970s. The proportion of white teen females who had had 
sexual intercourse a:ntinued to increase between 1982 and 1988. 
Among black females, changes during the 1980s were more 
variable. 

The proportion of young women with sexual experience 
increases substantialh^ with, age during the teen years. In 1988, 
about one in four feriales aged 15 had had sexual intercourse at 
least once. By age 19, four out of five had experienced sexual 
intercourse. The substantial race differences in the percent 
sexually experienced that were found ki the 1970s seem to have 
narrowed by the late 1980s. 
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Percent of Female Teenagers Who Have 
Ever Experienced Sexual Intercourse 
by Race and Age» 1971-1988 



Whites 

Never Harried Teens Never Married and Married Teens 
1982 1988 



Age 


1971 


1976 


1982 


15 


11% 


14% 


17% 


16 


17% 


23% 


27% 


17 


22% 


36% 


36% 


18 


32% 


44% 


50% 


19 


39% 


49% 


63% 



Blacks 



Never Married Teens Never Married and Harried Teens 



M 12Z1 Ml Ml 1982 1988 

15 31% 38% 28% 28% 26% 

16 46% 53% 41% 42% 46% 

17 59% 68% 55% 55% 69% 

18 63% 74% 76% 77% 69% 

19 76% 84% 81% 82% 81% 



Note: Data on never-married teens only are not yet available for 1988. 
Because of rapid changes In marriage patterns among teens during this 
time period^ differences In sanple definitions can affect conclusions 
about trends. Conparlsons can safely be made only for never-married 
females between 1971 and 1982 and for females both married and unmarried 
between 1982 and 1988. 

Source: Zeln1k» Melv1n» & John F. Kantner» "Sexual and Contraceptive 
Experience of Young Unmarried Women In the United States, 1976 and 
1971/ Family Planning Perspectives . Vol. 9, No. 2, Harch/Aprll 1977, 
Table 1. National Center for Health Statistics, Pratt, William F., 
William D. Hosher, Christine A. Bachrach, & Marjorle C. Horn, "Under- 
standing U.S. Fertility: Findings from the National Survey of Family 
Growth, Cycle III,* Population Bui let1n > Vol. 39, No. 5, Deceiii)er 1984, 
Table 2. National Center for Health Statistics, London, K. A., W. D. 
Hosher, W. F. Pratt, & L. B. Williams, "Preliminary Findings from the 
National Survey of Family Growth, Cycle IV,* Harch 1989* 
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105. Sexual Activity and Contraceptive Use Amone Male 
Teenagers . The proportion of never-married mates of aged 17 to 
19 reporting that they had had sexual intercourse at least once 
rose from two-thirds to three-quarters between 1979 and 1988. 
Higher proportions of black males reported sexual experience in 
both years. 

Contraceptive use also increased, with the use of condoms 
more than doubling between 1979 and 1988, while the proportion 
using no method of birth control declined from one-half to 
one-fifth. 
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Percent of Hale Teenagers Who Have Ever Experienced 
Sexual Intercourse* by Age and Race« 1979-1988 

All Races Blacks Non-Blacks 



Age 


1979 


1988 


1979 


1988 


1979 


1988 


17-19 


66% 


75% 


71% 


88% 


65% 


73% 


17 


56% 


72% 


60% 


90% 


55% 


68% 


18 


66% 


71% 


80% 


80% 


64% 


69% 


19 


78% 


88% 


80% 


98% 


77% 


86% 



Reported Contraceptive Use by Male Teenagers Who Have E '^r Had 
Sexual Intercourse, by Race, 1979-1988 
(Percent Distribution) 



Contraceptive Method All Races 
Used Last Tine Had 

Sexual Intercourse 1979 1988 

Condoms 21% 58% 

Effective feoale method, 
but not Condons. 28% 22% 

No method or 
ineffective method 51% 21% 



Blacks 
1979 19^ 
23% 62% 

27% 19% 

50% 19% 



Non-Blacks 
1979 lSg8 
21% 57% 

28% 22% 

51% 21% 



Note: Sairples were restricted to teenagers living in metropolitan areas 
of the U.S. "Effective" female methods o^" contraception Include oral 
contraceptives, diaphragm, Il»n, or spermicidal sponge, foam, jelly, or 
suppository. 

Source: National Survey of Young Hen; Sonenste1n» Freya, Joseph Pleck, 
& Leighton Ku, "At Risk of AIDS," March, 1989, Table 5; Zelnik, M. and 
J. Kantner, "Sexual Activity, Contraceptive Use and Pregnancy Among 
Metropolitan-Area Teenagers: 1971-1979," Family Planning Perspectives . 
12(5), September/October, 1980. 
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106. Teens Experiencing Rape. In jphone interviews 
conducted with a national sample of youth aged 18 to 22 in 1987, 
significant minorities of youth reported being subjected to forced 
intercourse, i^projdmately one in eight white females, one in 
twelve black females, one in fifty white males, and one in twenty 
black males reported they had experienced non-voluntary sexual 
intercourse before they turned 20. 
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Age At Tine of 
Forced Sexual 
Intercourse 

Before age 14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Proportion of Youth Reporting They Here Raped or 
Forced To Have Sex Against Their Hill, 
by Age at Time, Gender, and Race, 1987 



Females 
White Black 


naies 

White 


Black 


5.8% 


2.9% 


.3% 


.0% 


6.3% 


3.2% 


.4% 


1.4% 


7.5% 


3.5% 


.4% 


4.8% 


9.1% 


5.1% 


.4% 


5.6% 


10.8% 


5.6% 


.4% 


6.1% 


11.9% 


6.0% 


1.9% 


6.1% 


12.7% 


8.0% 


1.9% 


6.1% 



Source: Child Trends, Inc., life table analyses of data from the 1987 
Hlngulst Herd. & Janes L. Peterson, "Kon-Voluntary Sexual Activity Anono 

m]r^?*!:;i-i"!^' Vol. 2irlto! 37»taJ/2nr^ 
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107. Abortion . After increasing rapidly during the 1970s, the 
number of abortions has stabilized at a level of about one and 
one-half million annually. The abortion rate (abortions per 1,000 
women aged 15-44), and the abortion ratio (abortions per 1,000 
live births plus abortions) increased until 1980 and then levelled 
off. Just under 3 percent of American women aged 15-44 have 
abortions annually. About three in ten pregnancies end in 
abortion (not counting miscarriages). 
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Abortions At All Ages: 
Annual Nimber, Rate, and Ratio, 19730985 



NuiDber of 
Abortions 
Per Year 


1973 
744,600 


1975 
1,034,200 


1980 
1,553,900 


1984 
1,577,200 


Abortion. 
Rate^ 


16 


22 


29 


28 


Abortion, 
Ratlo"^ 


193 


249 


300 


297 



1985 
588,600 
28 
298 



1 Abortions per 1,000 women of ages 15-44 In U.S. population. 

2 Abortions per 1,000 live births plus abortion. 

Source: Henshaw, Stanley, Jacqueline Forrest, and Jennifer Van Vort, 
"Abortion Services in the United States, 1984 and 1985," Family Planninq 
Perspectives . Vol. 19, No. 2, March/April 1987, Tables 1 and 3". 
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108. Pregnancies. Abortions^ and Births Among Teenagers. 

The pregnancy rate increased among teenagers during the 1970s 
and remained fairly steady during the 198Qs, with about 11 
percent of females of ages 15-19 becoming pregnant annually. 
The rate of abortion also increased during the 1970s and has 
remained level during the 1980s, with a little more than 4 percent 
of female teens 15-19 having an aborti( n each year. The number 
of abortions to teenagers, which rose substantially during the 
1970s, fell in the 1980s as the number of teenagers declined. 
The teen birth rate declined in the early 1970s and has since 
fluctuated, with about 5 percent of females 15-19 giving birth 
annually. An additional one-to-two percent of teens experience 
a miscarriage each year. Rates of pregnancy, abortion, and birth 
are all higher for non-white than for white teens. 
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Percent of Young Women 15-19 Experiencing 
Pregnancy, Abortion, and Birth, by Race, and Annual 
Number of Abortions to Teenagers, 1974-1985, 





1974 


1977 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1985 


Amonq all fenales 15-19. 


the percent each vear: 






Becoming 
pregnant 


9.9% 


10.4% 


11.1% 


11.0% 


10.9% 


11.0% 


Having a legal 
abortion 


2.7^ 


3.8% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


4.4% 


Having a birth 


5.8% 


5.S% 


5.3% 


5.3% 


5.1% 


5.1% 


Amona white females 15-19, the oercent each vear: 






Becoming 
pregnant 


na 


na 


9.6% 


9.5% 


9.3% 


9.3% 


Having a legal 
abortion 


na 


na 


3.8% 


3.8% 


3.8% 


3.8% 


Having a birth 


4.8% 


4.4% 


4.5% 


4.5% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


Amona non-white females 15-19. the oercent each vear: 






Becoming 
pregnant 


na 


na 


18.6% 


18.1% 


18.1% 


18.6% 


Having a legal 
abortion 


na 


na 


6.6% 


6.6% 


6.7% 


7.1% 


Having a birth 


11.1% 


10.0% 


9.5% 


9.2% 


8.9% 


9.0% 


All races 
Nunter of 
abortions 


279,700 


396,630 


444,780 


418,740 398,870 


399,200 



Source: Henshaw, S. K., and Van Vort, J., "Teenage Abortion, Birth and 
Pregnancy Statistics: An Update," Family Planning Persoectives ^ Vol. 
21, No. 2, March/April 1939, Table 2. Henshaw, S. k., ^Characteristics 
of U.S. Women Having Abortions, 1982-1983,* Family Planning Perspec- 
tives , 19:1, Table 5. National Center for Health Statistics, "Advance 
Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1974," Monthly Vital Statistics 
Report, Vol. 24, No. 11, Table 3; Hofferth, S. A., and Hayes, C. 6. 
(tds.). Risking the Future: Adolescent Sexuality. Pregnancy, and Child- 
bearing. Vol. IK Washington. D.C.! National ArArtPny Procc7iqft7 
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109. A2e at First Marriage . During the 1970s and early 1980s, 
the proportion of young adults who had never married rose 
substantially. The proportion never-married has continued to 
increase in the late 1980s, but at a slower pace. The median age 
at first marriage (the age by which half of all persons have 
married) has also risen. In 1988, half of all young women had 
married by age 23.6 years, compared to by 20.3 years in 1960. 
Among young men, half had married by age 25.9 years in 1988, 
compared to by 22.8 years in 1960. Despite the delay in entering 
marriage, by their late twenties most American young adults have 
married. 
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Percentage of U.S. Women 
Who Are Still Single 
by Selected Ages, 1960-1988 



Age 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1986 


1987 


1988 


18 


76% 


82% 


88% 


92% 


94% 


92% 


19 


60% 


69% 


78% 


85% 


86% 


86% 


20 


46% 


57% 


67% 


79% 


79% 


79% 


21 


35% 


44% 


60% 


68% 


70% 


72% 


25 


13% 


14% 


28% 


34% 


37% 


39% 


29 


9% 


8% 


15% 


24% 


22% 


22% 


Hedlan Age at 














First Marriage 


20.3 


20.8 


22.0 


23.1 


23.6 


23.6 






Percentage of U.S. Men 












Who Are Still Sinale 










by Selected Ages, 1960-1988 




Age 


1960 


1970 


1980 


im 


1987 


1988 


18 


95% 


95% 


97% 


98% 


98% 


98% 


19 


87% 


90% 


91% 


95% 


96% 


95% 


20 


76% 


78% 


86% 


92% 


92% 


IJ% 


21 


63% 


66% 


77% 


83% 


87% 


89% 


25 


28% 


27% 


43% 


54% 


57% 


57% 


29 


16% 


14% 


24% 


31% 


29% 


32% 


Hedlan Age at 














First Marriage 


22.8 


23.3 


24.7 


25.7 


25.8 


25.9 



Note: As used here, single neans never married. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census* Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20. Ho. 399, Marital Status and Living Arranoeroents: March 1984, 
Table B; P-20, No. 418, Table A; and earlier reports; and unpublished 
data from the Current Population Survey, 1989. 
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110. Family Roles . Attitudes of U*S* high schcx)! seniors about 
men's and women's roles in the workplace and family have shifted 
toward greater acceptance of maternal employment and a more 
equal division of labor within the family. Among both male and 
female high school seniors, the proportion who agree that: "A 
preschool child is likely to sufifer if the mother works," dropped 
dramatically between 1975 and 1988. However, a majority of 
males continue to agree with this statement 

Since 1975, there has been a signiGcant decline in the 
proportion of high school seniors who agree that it is better for 
the man to work outside the home and the woman to remain in 
the home. In addition, equal pay for equal work and shared 
house work continue to receive wide acceptance among both 
male and female students. 
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97% 
86% 



59% 
74% 



"Hen and women should be 
paid the same money If 
they do the same work." 

Females 

Males 

»A preschool child is likely 
to suffer if the mother works." 

Females 

Hales 

"It is usually better for 
everyone involved if the man 
is the achiever outside the 
home and the woman takes care 
of the home and family." 

Females 

Hales 

"If ^ wife works, her husband 
should take a greater part in 
housework and childcare." 

Females 72% 
Hales 67% 



P-^rcentage of High School Seniors 
Agreeing With Selected Statements 
About Hen's and Women's Roles, 
197b-1988 

1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 



36% 
55% 



99% 98% 08% 98% 98% 
90% 89% 90% 90% 91% 



45% 38% 35% 36% 35% 
63% 61% 58% 58% 58% 



36% 26% 21% 22% 19% 
59% 48% 46% 46% 42% 



77% 78% 78% 79% 79% 
72% 71% 70% 69% 69% 



Source: Child Trends, Inc., trend analysis of data from Honitoring the 
Future, an annual survey of high school seniors. Johnston, L.D.. 

^^'Z ^L^l]^^' Monitoring the Future , annual volumes, 
1975-86, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, University 
of HIchigan, and unpublished data provided Hay 1989. 
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111. Religious Involvement of Hiph School Seniors . The 
proportion of high school seniors who attend religious services 
once a week or more declined from 43 percent in 1980 to 32 
percent in 1988. Just over half of the 1988 seniors said they 
rarely or never attended church. The proportion who describe 
religion as being very important in their lives has also declined 
since 1980, but not as sharply. Changes in denominational 
preference have been slight since 1976. Baptists and Roman 
Catholics remain the largest denominations. 
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Church Attendance* Iiif)ortance of Religion* and 
Religious Preference Among High School Seniors, 
1976-1988 





1976 


1980 


1985 


IQftfi 


1987 


IQftft 


Frequency of Church Attendance 












Weekly 


41% 


43% 


35% 


34% 


32% 


32% 


Once or twice a month 


16 


16 


17 


17 


16 


17 


Rarely 


32 


32 


37 


37 


40 


39 


Never 


11 


9 


11 


12 


13 


19 
xc 


Importance of Re 11a Ion In Own 












Life 














Very lnportant 


29% 


32% 


27% 


9fifc 


C%r% 


c\y% 


Pretty inportant 


31 


33 


3? 


J J 


19 
DC 


19 
JC 


A little Important 


28 




CO 


9ft 

CO 


90 
c\j 


OQ 
CO 


Not Important 


13 


10 


X (J 


1 ^ 


13 


lit 


Religious Preference of Student 












Protestant 


54.7% 






in/. 






Baptist 


21.9 


1Q 7 


91 ft 


9n Q 


1Q Q 


91 ^ 
^1.3 


Methodist 


8.6 


7.6 


7 Q 


7 1 


7 K 


7 1 


Churches of Christ 


4.6 


sil 


6.0 


6 1 




3.U 


Lutheran 


7.0 


6.2 


5.1 


5.4 


5.0 


5.5 


Presbyterian 


3.5 


4.4 


3.4 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 


Episcopal 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


United Church of Chirs 


1.5 


1.0 


.8 


.6 


.7 


.7 


Disciples of Christ 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.6 


.4 


.5 


Unitarian 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.2 


4 


.2 


Other Protestant 


5.0 


5.0 


4.4 


4.0 


3.6 


3.2 


Roman Catholic 


25.6 


32.3 


28.5 


28.3 


28.5 


26*3 


Eastern Orthodox 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.4 


.5 


.4 


Latter Day Saints 


na 


na 


1.7 


1.7 


.9 


1.1 


Jewish 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


2.2 


3.2 


Other religion 


6.5 


5.6 


5.2 


6.0 


6.9 


7.0 


None 


11.4 


8.9 


11.5 


11.9 


13.3 


12.6 



Note: Year-to-year fluctuations In denominational affiliation may be 
due to variations In the kinds of high schools Included In the national 
sample. 

Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data from Monitoring 
the Future, an annual survey of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, and sponsored by 
Tlie National Institute of Drug Abuse and other agencies. Johnston, 
L.D., Bachman. J. 6., and O'Malley, P. Monitoring the Future , annual 
voluBes, 1976-1986. Ann Arbor. Michigan: Institute tor 3oc1al Research. 
The University of Michigan; and unpublished data provided May 1989. 
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nZ National Problems That Worry Youth . When asked how 
often they worry about each of the national problems listed 
below, U,S- high school seniors are most apt to report worry 
about crime and violence and drug abuse. Concern about crime 
had been on the decline, but rose sharply in 1988; and concern 
about drug abuse is higher than in any of the years reported 
since 1975. Worries about hunger and poverty and race relations 
are also high. Concern about the chance of nuclear war in- 
creased sharply in the late 1970s and early 198Qs, reaching a peak 
in 1986. Since then, this concern has abated somewhat. Worry 
about economic problems, pollution, loss of open land, energy 
shortages, and population growth have all declined 
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Percentage of High School Seniors 
Who Often Horry About Selected National Problens. 







1975-1988 










National Problem 


1975 


1981 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Cr\m and violence 


54% 


53% 


45% 


37% 


37% 


45% 


Drug abuse 


31 


33 


33 


32 


39 


43 


Hunger and poverty 


27 


21 


28 


24 


22 


24 


Race relations 


19 


19 


16 


16 


17 


22 


Chance of nuclear war 


8 


24 


25 


28 


19 


19 


Economic problems 


32 


32 


19 


19 


17 


18 


Pollution 


37 


23 


13 


12 


14 


14 


Loss of open land 


19 


13 


11 


9 


12 


11 


Population gnwth 


20 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Energy shortages 


36 


36 


7 


6 


6 


5 



Source: Trend analysis bv Child Trends. Inc. of data fro« Honltorlnfl 
tlM Future, an annual survey of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Hichlgan, and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Orua Abuse and other agencies. Johnston, 
L.O., Badwan. JJ., and O^Malley, P. Honitorlna the Future, annual 
voluKS, 1975-1966; Ann Arbor, Michigan: Instltuie for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan; and unfwblished data provided Hay 1969. 
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113. Attitudes of High School Seniors About Racial Discrimina- 
tion. While nearly ! of 3 high school seniors feel that relations 
between blacks and whites are getting better, the proportion 
feeling this way has declined signiHcantly from the peak of 76 
percent in 1985. A substantial minority of white high school 
seniors hold negative attitudes towards other races and wish to 
keep them at arm's length at work, school, and in the neighbor- 
hood. White students are 2-to-3 times as likely to hold such 
views as are black students. For example, 13 percent of white 
students find having a job where most are of a different race 
unacceptable, while on^ 4 percent of black students find this 
situation unacceptable. Twenty-six percent of whites say they 
cannot accept their future children going to schools where most 
are of a different race; 10 percent of blacks find this unaccep- 
table. However, such negative views have moderated somewhat 
since the mid-197(b. 
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Percent of High School Seniors 
Who Say Each Racial Situation Is 
•Hot At All Acceptable, • 1975-1988 

Situation 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 

Having your (future) children oo to 
schools lihere w>st of the children 
are of other races 

Total 25% 27% 21% 21% 21% 21% 

Wiltes na 30 25 25 25 25 

Blacks na 10 a 8 9 10 

Living In an area where aost of the 
neighbors are of other races 

Total 22% 23% 18% 18% 18% 19% 

Nhltes na 26 22 22 22 23 

Blacks na 7 6 7 8 9 

Having s Job where aost of tim 
e^>laye6S are of a different race 

Total 13% 14% 11% 11% 11% 10% 

Whites na 16 12 13 12 13 

Blacks na 4 4 4 5 4 

Having a family of a different race 
(but saw level of education and 
IncoMa) M)ve next door to you 



Total 


6% 


6% 


6% 


6% 


4% 


4% 


Whites 


na 


6 


6 


6 


4 


5 


Blacks 


na 


4 


4 


2 


3 


2 



Percent of High School Seniors Who Say 
Relations Between Blacks and Whites In the U.S. 
Are Getting •Better" or •A Little Better/ 
1975-1988 





1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Total 


67% 


72% 


76% 


72% 


68% 


65% 


Nhltes 


na 


72 


76 


72 


68 


65 


Blacks 


na 


59 


77 


76 


66 


63 



Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data fron Honltoring 
the Future, an annual surv^ of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Drug Abuse and other agencies. Jbhnston, 
L.O., BachMn, J.6., and O'Malley, P. Monitoring the Future, annual 
voluaes, 1975-1986, Ann Arbor, Michigan: institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan, and unfxjbllshed data provided May 1989 
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114. Attitudes Toward Military Service in the Event of War 

A majority of male high school seniors say that, if they felt it 
were necessary for the U.S. to fight in some future war, they 
would volunteer for military service. However, a third say they 
would not volunteer, and 15 percent say that, in their opinion, 
there is no such thing as a "necessary" war. The proportion of 
males willing to volunteer rose significantly from the mid-1970s to 
the :md-1980s, but has levelled off in recent years. Female 
students are much less likely to say they would volunteer. The 
proportion of females saying there is no such thing as u necessary 
war has fluctuated over the years. 
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Attitudes of High School Seniors Toward Military 
Service in the Event of a necessary War, 1976-1987 



Males 

Would volunteer 

Would not volunteer 

Mo such thing as necessary war 

Feaales 

Would volunteer 

Would not volunteer 

No such thing as necessary war 



1976 


1980 


1985 


1986 


1987 


43% 


47% 


56% 


55% 


53% 


39 


37 


29 


32 


33 


18 


16 


15 


13 


15 


18% 


22% 


22% 


21% 


21% 


52 


55 


50 


56 


49 


30 


22 


28 


24 


30 



Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, inc., of data from Monitoring 
the Future, an annual survey of high school seniors conducted by the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, and sponsored by 
the National Institute of Druo Abuse and other agencies. Johnston, 
L.D., Bachnn, J.6., and O'Hall^, P., Honitorino the Future, annual 
voluKS, 1976-1936. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for social Research. 
The University of Hichigan; and unpublished data provided Hay 1989. 
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115, Subjective Reports of Emotional Well-Being; High-School 
Seniors and College Freshmen ^ More than one-third of high 
school seniors agree with the statement, '^A lot of times I feel 
lonely." However, 87 percent of seniors describe themselves as 
"pretty happy" or "very happy," and 64 percent report being 
satisfied with their lives as a whole. In annual surveys conducted 
from 1976 to 1987, there has been little change in these reports 
of subjective well-being among high school seniors. Surveys of 
college freshmen suggest some improvement in well-being 
between 1971 and 1985, with a slight decline since then. The 
percent rating themselves "above average" in emotional health has 
declined during the late 1980s. 
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High-School Seniors 
Very, pretty, or not 
too happy 

Very happy 

Pretty nappy 

Not too happy 

Often lonely 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 



Satisfied with 
Satisfied 
Neutral 
Dissatisfied 



life 



Subjective Hell -Being of 
High School Seniors, 1976-1987 



1976 



na 
na 
na 



Percent Distribution 
1980 1985 1986 



18.0% 16.9% 
68.8% 66.4% 
13.1% 16.7% 



18.1% 
69.5% 
12.4% 



34.2% 34.2%' 
17.9% 18.0% 
47.8% 47.9% 



64.1% 65.5% 67.2% 
24.0% 23.9% 21.7% 
11.8% 10.7% 11.1% 



1987 



17.3% 17.7% 
68.6% 69.7% 
14.1% 12.6% 



36.6% 33.8% 
18.4% 17.9% 
45.1% 48.4% 



64.0% 63.6% 
23.7% 23.9% 
12.3% 12.4% 



Col lege Freshmen 
cneertuiness 
Emotional health 



Percent of College Freshman 
Rating Themselves "Above Average" In 
Cheerfulness and Emotional Health, 1971-1988 

1971 1976 1980 1^ 1^ 1988 

51.f^ 55.4% 57.7% na na na 
na na na 60.3% 56.8% 56.1% 



Source: Child Trends, Inc., trend analysis of data from Honltoring the 
Future and annual survey of enterlne college freshmen, 1989. 
L. Johnston, J. Bachman, and P. O'Malley, Honltoring the Future . Univer- 
sity of Michigan: Institute for Social Research, aimual volumes, 1975- 
1986; and unpublished data prov1d«J He^r 1989; A. Astin, K. Green, H. 
Korn, and M. Schalit, The American Freshman. University of California, 
^os ^'^^^ "Hie Higher toucatlosi Research Institute, annual volumes, 
1971-1988. 
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SELECTED GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
AFFECTING CHILDREN 



(265) 
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116. Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) . With 
average family size decreasing between 1965 and 1986, the 
proportion of AFDC recipients who are children has declined, but 
children still comprise two-thirds of all recipients. Constant- 
dollar average payments per family have decreased 23 percent 
since 1970, from $471 to $361. The number of families receiving 
benefits increased 73 percent during that time, although the 
number has remained steady at just under four million since 1980. 
The total number of children served increased only 19 percent, 
from 6.2 million in 1970 to 7.4 million in 1980. Since 1980, the 
number of children served has levelled off. 

States establish their own need and benefit levels within 
federal limitations. Children a^id their primary related caretaker 
(usually the mother) become eligible through having an absent 
father or one who is incapacitated, unemployed, or deceased. 
States with higher levels o^ support, such as California, provide 
approximately $500 per family, whereas states with lower levels, 
such as Alabama, provide as little as $114 per family. 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Childrent 
Average Monthly Recipients and Program Cost, 
1965-1987 

Recipients 1965 1970 1980 1985 1986 1987 

Hunber of children (millions) 3.3 6.2 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.4 

Huinber of families (millions) 1.0 2.2 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 

Children per family 3.1 2.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.0 

Total payments (Billions of Dollars) 

Current dollars $1.7 $4.9 $12.5 $15.2 $16.0 $16.4 

Constant (1987) dollars $6.1 $12.6 $17.2 $16.1 $16.6 $16.4 

Children as a percentage 

of recipients 75% 73% 69% 65% 66% 67% 

Monthly average payments 

per family $133 $183 $280 $342 $355 $361 

In constant 1987 dollars $476 $471 $386 $363 $368 $361 



Note: Constant dollars are based on the Consumer Price Index from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data in Statistical 
Bulletin, Annual Supplement, Social Security Bulletin, Decerriber 1988. 
and unpublished data. 
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117. Teen Mothers Receiving Aid to Fa milies with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) . Overall, just over a quarter of teen mothers 
received AFDC in their first child's first two years of life. 
Among mothers who were teenagers at the birth of their first 
child, half of those who remained unmarried received Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children at some time during the child's 
first two years. Among those who were married at the time of 
the child's birth, only 7 percent received AFDC in the first year, 
and only 8 percent received payments in the child's second year. 
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Percent of Adolescent Hothers^ Receiving AFOC For At Least One Month 
During their First Child's First Two Years of Life, 1985 



Child's Age: 
0-12 months 13-24 months 

All Adolescent 

Hothers 27% 28% 

Harried at child's 

birth 7% 8% 

Kot married at 

child's birth 48% 50% 

Mothers aged^ 15-17 29% 32% 

Mothers aged 18-19 26% 25% 



1 The mothers were between 21 and 26 years of age in 1985 and were 
between 15 and 19 years of age when they had their first child. The 
children In the survey sainple were born between 1978 and 1933. 

2 Age of iiother at birth of child. 

Source: Data on adolescent mothers are fro« Congressional Budget Office 
calculations based on the Rational Longitudinal Survey of Youth (1979- 
1985) and reported in Background Material and Data on Programs Within 
the Jurisdiction of the CowMlttee on Kays and Means. 1989, Table 37. 
page 589. 
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118. Medicaid . The total cost of Medicaid (in constant 1987 
dollars) has risen steadily since 1972, from $6.3 to $45.1 billion 
dollars. Children remain half of all recipients, but their propor- 
tion of total Medicaid expenditures has fallen considerably since 
the early 1970s, dropping from one dollar in three spent in 1972 
to only one dollar in seven spent in 1987. Despite an increase 
in the percentage of all poor children covered by Medicaid since 
1980, nearly half of all poor children do not receive it. However, 
as of 1987, states are required to cover all children under 7 years 
of age who meet AFDC income and resource requirements. 
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Medicaid Costs and Children As a 
Proportion of Recipients and Costs, FY 1972-1987 



Total cost of 
Federal and state 
vendor payments: 

Current dollars 

Constant (1987) 
dollars 



Children^ 

as a oroporclon 

of recipients 



FY1972 FY1975 FY1980 FY1985 FY1986 FY1987 



(Billions of Dollars) 
$6.3 $12.3 $23.3 $37.5 $41.0 

$17.1 $26.0 $32.1 $39.6 $42.5 



53% 



52% 



50% 



50% 



51% 



$45.1 
$45.1 

50% 



Proportion of total 
vendor payments 
expended on children 



32% 



22% 



16% 



14% 



15% 



15% 



1 Children Includes all persons aged 0 through 20. 

Note: Constant dollars calculated on the basis of the Consumer Price 
Index, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Source: Trend analysis by Child Trends, Inc., of data from Annual 
Supplement, Social Security Bulletin, December 1988. 
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119. Food Stamp Program . Participation in the Food Stamp 
program increased steadily during the late 1960s and 1970s, as it 
was extended from a pilot to a nationwide program. By 1982, 
nearly one person in ten participated in the program. Since then, 
participation has declined by nearly 14 percent. The average 
amount received, in constant dollars, has not changed since 1980. 
In the 1989 fiscal year, $300 is the current maximum available for 
a family of four, based on the cost of the USDA's Thrifty Food 
Plan." Families are also expected to contribute 30 percent of 
their incomes toward food purchase. Thus, many do not receive 
the maximum benefit. 

The proportion of recipients who are children was es- 
timated to be 51 percent in 1984. About three in five households 
that receive food stamps contain children. Eligible families that 
contain children are more likely to obtain food stamps than are 
those families who are eligible but without children. 
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Food Stanp Program: Participation and Costs, 
1965-1988 



Persons 
participating 



1965 1970 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 

(Millions of Persons) 
•4 4.3 19,2 19,9 19,4 19,1 18,7 



Expenditures 

Current dollars 

Constant (1988) 
dollars 



Monthly maximum 
for a family 
of four 



(Billions of Dollars) 
.03 ,55 8,7 10,2 10,6 10,5 12.0 
.1 1.7 12,5 11,2 11,4 10,9 12.0 



na 



Monthly maximum 
in constant (1988) 
dollars na 



(Dollars) 

na $204 $264 $268 $271 $290 
na $293 $290 $289 $282 $290 



Monthly average 
received 

per person $6.39 $10,58 $34,34 $45,99 $45,49 $45,84 </iQ,80 

In constant (1988) 

dollars $24.00 $32,26 $49,30 $50,56 $49,10 $47,74 $49,80 



Note: Data on number of recipients are for December of each year. 
Constant dollars are calculated on the basis of the Consumer Price 
Index, U,S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



Source: Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1988, 
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120. School Lunch Program . Currently, 24 million school 
lunches are served daily. The proportion of school lunches that 
were provided free or at a reduced price rose from one in ten to 
one in two between the 1960s and the 1980s, with a doubling 
between 1970 and 1975. Federal funding increased steadily (in 
constant 1988 dollars) until 1980. Since 1980, federal dollars for 
the program have been reduced by 25 percent. 
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School Lunch ( 
1960 1970 

Total Lunches Served^ 14.1 22.4 

Proportion of total lunches 
served that were free or 
reduced-price 10% 21% 

Total Federal cost 
(cash plus coimiodities) 

Current dollars $.23 $.57 

Constant (1988) ^ 

dollars'^ $.92 $1.74 



rogram: Lunches Served and Costs, 
1960-1988 

1975 1980 198& 1987 1988 
(Millions of Lunches) 

24.9 26.6 23.6 c4 0 24.2 

40% 45% 49% 49% 47% 

(Billions of Dollars) 

$1.71 $3.19 $3.39 $3.35 $3.45 

$3.76 $4.58 $3.73 $3.49 $3.45 



1 Free, reduced-price, or regular price school lunches, average daily 
basis* Peak month basis used In 1960. 

2 Constant dollars calculated on the basis of the Consumer Price Index, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Source: Ct^iid Trends tabulations based on data from the U.S. Department 
of Agrlculttflre and U.S. House of Reprsfsentatives, CoranUtee on Hays and 
Means, Background Material and Data on Proorams Within the Jurisdiction 
of the ^roittee on Ways and Means. 1989. 
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121. Wnmen, Infants, and Children Feeding Program fWIC). 
Participation iu the Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children requires an income of less than 
185 percent of the poverty level, with some states requiring a 
lower income than this. WIC participation also includes a 
"nutritional risk" requirement, which not all low-income persons 
meet There are about 7.5 million persons at risk, considering 
both nutritional and income requirements. There were 3.6 
million participants in the WIC program in 1988, slightly fewer 
than half of the persons eligible to participate. Children and 
infants constitute three-quarters of the participants, with pregnant 
women comprising the other 25 percent 
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WiC Feeding Program; Participation and Costs, 
FY 1975-1988 



Participants 



FY1975 FY1980 FY1985 FY1986 FY1987 FY1988 
(Millions of Persons) 
.5 1.9 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.6 



Expenditures (Billions of Dollars) 

Current dollars .09 . 73 1.49 1.58 1.66 1.80 

Constant (1988) dollars .20 1.05 1.64 1.71 1.73 1.80 



Children as a percentage 
of recipients 75% 79% 79% 79% 74% 77% 



Source: Tabulations by Child Trends, Inc., of data from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service and U.S. House of 
Representatives, Coninittee On Ways and Means, 1989; and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, "Estimation of Eligibility for the HIC Programs," 
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122. Head Start The Head Start Program, a comprehensive 
preschool program for low-income children, serves fewer than one 
I. five children who are aged three to five and Hving in poor 
families. It provides developmental child care, nutrition services, 
medical and dental screening, and social services to the family. 
It began in 1965 as a summer program. Enrollment has increased 
19 percent since 1980, from 376,300 children to an estimated 
452,314 in 1989. Spending (in 1988 dollars) has increased only 
12 percent during the 1980s. 
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Head Start Program: Participation and Costs, 
FY 1970-1988 

FY1970 FY1980 FY1985 FY1986 FY1987 FY1988 
(Thousands of Children) 
Enrollment^ 477 376 452 452 447 448 

Federal appropriation (Millions of Dollars) 

Current dol lars $326 $735 $1 , 075 $1 ,040 $1 , 131 $1 ,206 
Constant (1988) 

dollars $994 $1,055 $1,182 $1,123 $1,178 $1,206 



1 Enrollment figures for 1970 include both sunroer and full-year pupils, 
and ere not cociparable to later figures. Only full-year services have 
been available since 1982. 

Source: Background Material and Data on Prourams within the 
Jurisdiction or tne Comnittee on Wavs and Weans , U.S. Housft of 
Representatives, 1989, Table 30, p. 1166. 
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123. Child Care , While the Federal Government does not have 
a program to provide child care to all working parents, direct 
federal spending for day-carc programs amounted to approximate- 
ly 2 billion dollars a year in 1986. In addition, it has been 
estimated that individuals spend between $12 and $15 billion per 
year out of pocket providing child care for their children, TT*e 
Dependent Care Tax Credit (which provides tax relief to working 
families with child care expenses and enough income to pay 
federal income tax) transfers $2 billion annually to working 
families through the federal income tax system. The second 
largest "care" program is Head Start, which is not designed for 
use b; working parents but is a developmental preschool program 
aimed at poor children. Third is the Social Services Block Grant, 
which funds public day care for low-income, working parents. 
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Federal Spending for Child Care, 1977-1986 





(Hi 11 ions of 1988 Dollars) 




1977 


1980 


1984 


1986 


Title XX Social Services 

OlOCK urdllt 


$809 


$600 


$535 


$660 


Head Start 


448 


735 


996 




area Lconomic ana numan Ke- 
source Developcoent Program 


9 


11 


1 


0 


Child Care Food Program 


120 


217 


357 


AAA 


JOD iraming rartTiersnip Act 


0 


0 


30 


30 


Aid to Families with 
uepenaent tnildren 
(work-expense disregard) 


84 


60 


35 


35 


Work Incentive Program (WIN) 


57 


115 


0 


0 


Food Stamps 

(work expense disregard) 


35 


35 


35 


50 


Tax Exclusion for Euployer- 
Provlded Child Care 


0 


0 


40 


110 


Subtotal 


$1,562 


$1,773 


$2,028 


$2,409 


Dependent Care Tax Credit 


521 


956 


2.649 


3.410 


Total 


$2,083 


$2,729 


$4,677 


$5,546 



Source; Philip K. Robins. "Federal Support for Child Care: Current 
Policies and a Proposed New System." Focus, v. 11. number 2 (Sunrer. 
1988). University of Wisconsin. Institute for Research on Poverty and 
the U.S. Department of Labor and U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 
1989. 
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124. Family Planning Services . About four million persons, a 
third of them adolescents, receive federally-funded family planning 
services through Title X of the Public Health Service Act. The 
amounts spent under Title X funding, in constant dollars, have 
declined during the 1980s. Medicaid payments have increased 
over the same years. Medicaid payments in all states currently 
cover family planning services for low-income women who qualify. 
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Family Planning Services: 
Federal Sources and Costs. 
FY 1975-1989 

FY1975 FY1980 FY1985 FY1986 FY1987 FY1988 FY1989 

Hedlcald vendor 
payments for 
family planning 

services (Millions of Donars) 

Current dollars $67 $81 $195 $226 $227 na na 
Constant (1988) 

dollars $147 $116 $214 $244 $236 na na 

Title X (Public 
Health Service Act) 
appropriations 

Current dollars $101 $165 $143 $136 $143 $137 $135 
Constant (1988) 

dollars ;222 $237 $157 $147 $149 $137 $131 



Source: Data on Medicaid payronts from Social Security B»'Met1n 
Statistical Supplement, ii^88. Data on Title X appropriations frocn:*""lfhe 
Office of Family Planning, Office of Population Affairs, DHHS, 1989. 
See also R. Gold and S. Guardado, -Public Funding of Family Planning. 
Sterilization and Abortion Services, 1987.* Family Planning Persoec- 
tlyes, 20, 228-230. ^ ^ 
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125. Characteristics of Recipients of Government Programs . 
Nearly 30 percent of all U.S. children received some form of 
government benefit payment during a 32-month period from 1983 
to 1986, compared with 18 percent of the entire population. 
Black and Hispanic persons and those in households headed by 
a woman are more likely to receive some form of major assis- 
tance. Even among persons in rnarried-couple families, more 
tb?n one in ten will receive government transfers over a three- 
year period. 

Education greatly decreases the likelihood that one will 
receive assistance payments. Whereas only 12 percent of persons 
over age 19 who have at least a high school education but less 
than a college degree receive benefits, fully 30 percent of those 
who have not graduated from high school receive some support. 
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Percent of Persons in Each Category 
Receiving One or Hore Government Benefits 
During a 32-Honth Period. 1983-1986 



Total 18% 

Age of Recipient 

Under 18 27% 

Under 6 30% 

Race/Ethnicity of Recipient 

White 14% 

Black 49% 

Hispanic 34% 

Faially Structure 

Married Couple ii% 

Female Householder 67% 

Hever married 83% 

Education of Persons over 19 

Less than 12 years 30% 

Twelve to 15 years 12% 

College graduate 3% 

Residence of Recipient 

Central city 24% 

Suburban ring 12% 

Non-metropolitan 21% 



Note: Hajor assistance includes AFDC. food stasnps, Hedlcald, SSI, 
General Assistance, and housing assistance. Hispanic persons may be 
either black or white. The female householder and never-married female 
householder families Include children under age 18. Married-couple 
families may not have children present. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-70, No. 14, Characteristics of Persons Receiving Benefits from Ma.lor 
Assi f- 'anco Programs . April 1989. 
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Oiildrea and Their F^jnilics: 
Cunent Cdnditkatt and Recent lYeods, 1989 
Addhkmal ^ews 

Many of the tieodt which hive been pruentcd in this and in the Committee's prior reports 
are neitber new dot dramatic. But even meandering streams can erode fertile topsoil and cut 
throu^ jranitc. To state the obvious, we cannot separate what is happening to children from what 
is happening within thsar Eamilies. 

.7c cannot feign curpriae that single parent families arc still doing poorly or that high school 
dropouts were left out of the ecooomic boom. We have known about these trends and their 
•impact for some time, but they are letsoos which are not being heeded. 

Yet, despite thh knoi^edge, we must take exception to the introductory sutement that the 
*tfst is vtii>etber we are motivated to promote policies that we know can reverse these alarming 
trends in the 1990s, or whether we will cuter the 21st century besieged by the wont effccU of our 
faHure." Fbr the past two decades, we have known that single parenthood is a prescription for 
poverty, teptdkn of race. Asiabie A shows, seventy percent of chikircn living with both parenu 
were in families with incomes of $25,000 or more per year, but only 12 percent cf children living 
with moCben only achieved this economic level Coovenely, about 47 percem of the children living 
with sin^ motbets were in families with income leveb bek)w $7,500, compared with a mere 4 
percent of those residing with both parents. 
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^Tbc number of ooe-parcnt Ctunily groupg with children under age 18 has incrcaied by 146 
percent lincc 1970, but Congrctt hat not offered any policy which vould effectively rcvcne this 
trend. Thoe is no national program we know of ip^iich has proven its ability to end premarital 
sexual activity and teenage pn^nancy; we know of no national strategy to reverse the 33 percent 
decline in economic sutus v^rocn experience with divorce. 

We have long known that the best program for our children is still an education. The average 
per pupa apenditure is currently over five times hi^ than in 1970 (see Graph 1). Yet, despite 
the steady increase in public expenditures on education, we know of no national solution to keep 
each and every chiW in school untfl be or she has mastered the necessary skills to successfully 
compete in the job market 
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Furthermore, we are wary of any possible Federal government action, rule, or regulation which 
could potentially make a significant difference in these areas. When we consider precisely the 
pressure points for government intervention, we Gnd that it is because families arc no longer doing 
certain things for thcmscKes: receiving child support from fathers who arc now absent, providing 
child care, teaching that drugs are dangerous and illicit sexual activity carries the high risk of 
undcsyrcd consequences. Intervention into these family matten demands Solomonic judgment which 
IS rarely found m the Fedeml Register, Thus, we are not inclined to proclaim that "poUcies that vfc 
know can reverse these alarming trends' indeed exist 

We hesitate to simply agree with that introductory statement also because as a people, we still 
have not come to grips with our sense of welfare-is it a temporary "safety net' meant only to 
provide some minimal relief in economic downturn? Or has it become a way of life for many? 
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Axx>tber rc«toa for cdieme caution i& that by 'giving' auittancc, we take considerable rttk in 
taldog something more important «way~pride, self esteem, respect, etc Through the select 
committee bearings, the tbeiae we have houd time and again from young people is that they want 
respect and that their failures are often attributed to lack of self-esteem. Bureaucratic rules and 
procedures which are intcodec! to psovi je equal protection often assault human dignity. Each new 
'reform* becomes vaotc complicated and threatens to become more coercive than the last 

We also know that m child^ofien is at risk for a multiplicity of problems. But as k)ng as 
Cbngress insists on micromanaging the present^piecemeal systems, it seems Iflcely that children will 
continue to fall between the gaps which exist .virtually by design. Thus, we cannot daim that 
Federal policies will indeed reverse these trends. 

In a positive note, the ReportiaiBrms that children can change their future by staying in school, 
avoiding trouble with the law, and not hawig their own children until they ace able to support 
them. Young people need to know that the labor market is expanding for who suy in school 
and get a solid education. There is no shortage of capital to invest in people with skill and 
training. This is both the histoty and the legacy and the promise for the future of the unique 
association of people wc call the United States. 

Finally^ families need a strong economy. The empk)yment status of a family householder is a 
strong indicator of the po*.«rty status of a family. When the economy is weak unemployment is 
high, and there is a greater chance that houschokls~and children- will be in poverty. As Graph 
2 shows, the rise and fall of the percentage of chlklreo in poverty almost exactly coincides with the 
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mewt faU of "n^vloymcm of thcl««l of 0,, nou^bold. In jcncnU. if the head of .he 
bomehold u employed, the household it ^r. According to the Much 1988 "Cutrcnt 
Popu««»n Survey,- only 3.7 percer.: of familia in'which the hSoWer wa. .^^werej^r! 

S„,J^Vr""! ^ °° '"'=n«>ins wnie of the dau prcKotcd in the report 

Some of the jtatuUci, vhile not irjKsurrtc, could be mijJeading. 

TTtt itatBtic. on child abme are not ai itraight-forward si they may iccm. Child abuse a both 
ow. »d under-reported. Only 40% o." aU chad abuK and ^glect repom ve ,ub.tanu.ted, S 
of coune, tuggeitt the there i, «,me degree of over-iepo:^ Yet at the .amc liiT^S 
^.lILrro^X^"^"'**- Soiti.u^^^ainl.wc.uch-.^rg-t^,;^ 

nsr,^!^.^ dau could eauly be nmintcrpretct It rfwuM be emphatized that not aU sutet 
Ttr^fT^Zt"^^ Cooperat^e Information Eytem; and among the ,uto» that do. th<^ 

Wulat»n. The Mtmnal estunatei of the number and charactcriitica of chfldren are 

Tr**^ f^" °^ » we cam»t be sure of its ultimate- reliabiUty. 
In fact, the group that oveneei the VCIS cautions that the daU is ■fragiJc'^ 

bik ^.^i!^'*^ thechiU care arrangements of amilies with employed motbea 

^„'°'^°'^*'!*^'°'^^'«^ SuchSaareno 
^hE of ■»o«l>«' children urKler three are not in O^l^^T^U^ 

emphasrrag lh> group contribute, to the ongoing neg'-ct of this type of family in public polfc^ 

"'^ view, on public spending in following Graph, 3-9 because the 

^^^.^a^ mformation orJy on a few Rrfaal spending propW Anyone wbo«^ 
to be fully mfonned cannot rely soWy on those few ptogramT^ "nyonc wdo sectt 

VJfe should Doi pretend that thcK funding cboicra over the years are accidents or that 
^,;^-'»*^-«!j^,««P«*'ic policy 

the Coogren. To th> tJ, we have made certain choice* as a -odetr to rannnH »n 
l^JnL^r "^t^ ^ ha.t^d^^c'in^^^^to'rS^ 

S^^^^'S!?S?^.'°'^P««™* When the ekteri^ Jure of n^««S 
projTM*. mow r^KcuOly Medicaid, i, CKtoced in. tLar share i, even larger. 

of cMdl^ k^»l.*° foI!«nng ooogttaty ^formation if the public discourse on the :t.tt« 

We would alio hope that the reader wiU 
Sf«,^?s,^J?*^ '^^^ """^ ^""^ f^ chOdi^BTprograms aW^ 

the rest of the budget. Uus. ' e offer a broiler view of the commitment to^TprJKm^^ 
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GRAPH 3: 
Public Social Welfare Expenditures 
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Social wel&re expetxlitum from all public sources have had sustained growth from 1960 
on, with the most rapid growth beginning in 1970 and continuing to the present Social welfare 
expeodituiet are currently IS times what tbey were in I960.* During the 1970 to 1986 
expansion, expenditures increased an average of $39 billion per year. 



* Sodil wcibrt opcn^turct wcrt SS13 billion m \960 ind STTOi bdlioii n >986w 
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GRAPH 4: 
Social Welfare Expenditures 
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As a pcrccnUgc of GNP. sute and local locial welfare cq)coditure» have remained ftiriy 
itcady at about 7% of GNP. Federal expcnditurea, in contrast, have more than doubled their 
percentage from 1960 to 1986.* 



!• 19«^ ifce fafcfiJ eq>e«Jitif« » • pere«>8ijc of 0 
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GRAPH 5: 

Outlays for Human Resources & Defense 
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Wc cunently tocod 80% moe on human resource pfograiM than wc spend on defense. 
When in Imtorical conteit, human reiource program, have enjoyed vaiUy greater 
funding arncc 1965, the fcdcna rweromcnt hai spent $9.4 triOkm on human resource programs 
and $5^ trillion oo defense (both figmw are in constant 1988 dollars). 

Human resource spending h« risen Ewrly steadily ftom 19d5 untU present p^fo^ 
spending, in wotiast. dcdincd shaipty after 1968, fcU below human raomce spending m 197 1, 
aTCtomcdoutinim SiiKC W6, defuse spending has increased, but it « 
human resource expenditures. 
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GRAPH 6: 
Defense vs. Payments to Individuals 
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GRAPH 7; Federal Outlays 
Major Programs Targeted to Children 

On Wlllont of constant dollift) 
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After apM»oo in the eariy 1970^ fl«dh« on children'^ 
caJS^tT^P^tfr« with the Uifot g«« h«c been the ^^"f^^ E^^. 
?Zrto6nt,.^tSafldieo ml Educatioo for the Handic.ppeA In teal tan». WIC » eight 
to«tolevelfal97& During the uae time fr«ne, EHA uicre»ed Kvenfoa 
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GRAPH 8; 
Federal Outlays for Income Security 

(Mtliont of oon«t«nt I98t dollftrr) 
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Mo^ noUbJy, moome lecunty roic dnnutkallr dwini early 1970'f tugfltlion. and dectioed 
dunnf tbe ecoaomic recovery during the mid and late I9&ifg, 
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GRAPH 9: 
Federal Spending for Health 

(ki MliUfit of oontttM 19»» Jon«rt) 
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FWcrtl ipcnding for health has inocticd dramatically over the last several decades, 
Cuncnt outlay! for health arc 25 timet what they were in 1965/ Even after adjusting for 
ioflatioa the current Icvch of outlays are six times the level in 1965.+ 

From 1965 to 1976 health outlays nse steadily^ crpeoditures increased an average of 
$2.4 billion per year in constant dollars. The rate of growth slowed-curing the next Gve yean; 
and there wSTt dip in real expenditures in 1932. From 1983 UU procnt, there has been $2.1 
billion per year real growth. 



* (>iUiyi were S1.7bUli0Q to IMSMKlUi^MIUoate 1968. 

lo oocMMi IMS doUan. cwUiyi for bttWi in 1 96S «erc $«J bOUoo. 
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